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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Cmernovne is deserted by its horac: Of Visitors ; our Queen 
has been back to her own country, and is now m ul@@"Ys 
visiting her married daughter. The Imperial festival has passed 
away ; Cherbourg remains—so much added to the ostensibly ag- 
gressive power of France, so much to the permanent estimates 
of that country, and so much also added to the incentives for a 
great military expenditure. The fétes have gone off well ; but it 
is already a question of historical controversy, whether the Em- 
poror was received with « great ovation or not ; whether English- 
men there present where “radiant” with satisfaction at the 
reception given to their Queen. The certain facts are that the 
Queen, and Emperor met with all the affection of cousins who 
acknowledge family ties, and that the masculine potentate duly 
acknowledged the signal favour conferred upon him by our lady 
Sovereign in lending her countenance and presence to the Cher- 
bourg celebration. At a festival between the parvenu Emperor 
and the Island-Queen who represents one of the most ancient 
families in Europe and one of the least unsettled thrones, well- 
weighed compliments were exchanged, the net effect of which is 
a solemn declaration that Imperial France means peace, Cher- 
bourg and recent agitators notwithstanding, and that Queenly 
England heartily believes in the same profession. 

The controversy has extended from the historical facts of the 
oceasion to the military and naval dynamics of Cherbourg, and 
we have rather an unusually trustworthy report from Mr. Lind- 


| proceedings in Parliament. It is a review of the session, espe- 
| cially in its latter phase, with a slight obituary notice of Lord 
Palmerston. Mr. Osborne is a Liberal, a very Liberal; and he 
is therefore of course strongly opposed to the present Govern- 
ment; though, if we were free to guess, we might draw from his 
indications an inference which would altogether preclude us from 
being surprised should he some day be found once more in the 
Admiralty with Lord Stanley for his Premier, Sir John Paking- 
ton and Mr. Disraeli for his colleagues. Meanwhile his own 
Liberalism is irreproachable, and goes far beyond the Palmerston 
type; for now Mr. Osborne advertises the fact, that even if Lord 
Palmerston had not gone out of office he would have resigned, 
since he had discovered, as he tells us now, the ‘ false issue” 
upon which the last Parliament was elected. It was the ery of 
“ Palmerston!” which candidates translated to mean ‘“ Every 
one for himself and Palmerston for us all.” However, as Lord 
Palmerston has gone, Mr. Osborne stands forward to pronounce a 
graceful elogy on “ the old man”; the moral of which is, 
that, with all his faults, there never will again be a Minister 
+1.. doar devarted. Mr. Osborne appears before the world 


Line waar . 2. aC a 
in the weeds of a political widow—his weed, however, » vs @ 
kind that he can smoke; and there is a twinkle of the eye 
which tells us that probably the widow may, if duly wooed, be won. 
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There is a luck about the present Ministry which makes it 
profit even by its disasters. It ought to have kept Sir John 
Lawrence in India, if indeed it did not make him Governor-Ge- 
neral as it was erroneously suspected of intending. Sir John is 
coming home,—worn out, some say; but some imagine that he 
regards the position of affairs in the North-West to be too 
critical for the comprehension of our statesmen here, and that he 
may contemplate doing more good by enlarging the view of the 
Government at home than by labouring in the thankless field of 
India itself. His coming home is a contretemps, but it enables 
the Ministers to place the statesman-soldier, who best understands 
the whole question involved in that word India, in the new 
Council; and thus before the face of the public, even ere it is 
completely formed, the new and untried body is made to wear 
an appearance of energy and wisdom. 

Only two other names have been published of the Government 
nominees—those of Rawlinson and Willoughby. Some kind of 
smothered controversy appears to be going on with regard to the 
other five ; for meanwhile the East India Directors, who had to 





say, Member for Tynemouth, an extensive ship-owner, and a 
rising public man. He has closely examined and carefully com- | 
pared the relative strength of the powers represented at Cher- 
beurg, and he finds that while France now immensely outweighs 
England in the power of her arsenal for creating and equipping 
fleets, while she ean bring 100,000 men from Paris by rail, and 
in six hours throw them on the coast of England from the great 
port whence ships can depart at all hours of the tide, France still 
exhibits no conspicuous power of breeding sailors, her mariners 
cannot man the yards like Englishmen, her gentry cannot pro- 
duce a yachting fleet like ours, her ship-builders cannot even 
turn out so powerful a vessel. The Channel, therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lindsay, remains the natural wall of Great Britain. | 
He seems to forget that, according to his own account, France 
could concentrate a power at Cherbourg and push it across the 
Channel with a celerity that the fleet which mans our “ natural 
wall” could scarcely equal, so that France might beat us simply 
in the race of invasion against interception. It is true that her 
men might never return, but before their destruction they would 
hack and hew their own monument. It has before happened that 
a Napoleon, bent on mortifying a great foe, has calculated how 
many soldiers he should spend upon the luxury. He knew how 
to spend such coin “like a gentleman.” The present Napoleon 
may be more economical; the fourth, perhaps, may renew the | 
temper of the first. After all, Cherbourg is powerful principally | 
as a means of sending forth land forces to operate within our 
“natural wall.” It is, so to speak, a gigantic sally-porte ; and | 
the true defensive precaution against it does not lie afloat. | 
Another of the weck’s events also consists in a speech. Down | 


at Dover, Mr. Osborne has been delivering a supplement to the | 





choose seven of their own body as the elected members of the 
Council, have altogether avoided the nominees in the superseded 
Directorate—Sir Frederick Currie and the others. They have 
not even elected one of the best men whom they could have 
found within their exclusive commonwealth, Sir James Melvill ; 
whose aid in Council, as a sagacious and practical man, during 
recent events, has been equally acknowledged by all sides, by 
the Government and by the East India Company. The seven new 
members elected by the Directors are respectable men ; they will 
bring to the Council a very competent knowledge of Indian 
affairs, and they will we suspect, be decidedly above the aver- 
age of your ordinary Privy Councillors. But evidently the Di- 
rectors wish to make their defunct body mark its own character 
as strongly as possible upon the nascent Council ; and perhaps 
they have been somewhat impolitic in entirely throwing aside 
the Government nominees. It looks like a desire to fight, not 
only to the death, but after the grave, and so to prolong, not the 
contest for victory, but a posthumous defeat. The filling up of 
each remaining vacancy will be watched with increasing anxiety 
and increasing jealousy. 

The telegraph, which has nothing cardinal to report from 
India, tells us a strange account of progress that has been made 
in China. The Emperor had agreed to treat, and he had deputed 





to confer with the two Ambassadors of France and England two 
of his own Ministers, persons, it is said, of a very high rank. 
According to the interpreters, they were armed with powers to 
act as plenipotentiaries ; but evidently there is some inherent 
difficulty in translating from that monosyllabic language, whose 
manuscripts look so like a display of ornamental gridirons, into 
our own, with its more current thread of discourse. The re- 
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pute of the interpreters does not stand at the highest rank, and, 


we must leave the true character of the plenipotentiaries in part 
to conjecture. The British and French plenipotentiaries were 
prepared, however, to treat on the true basis—their own powers. 





It does not surprise us to learn that Australia is in a state of 
chronic crisis,—that is in a Parliamentary and Ministerial 
sense; but we find the same condition of affairs extended to 
Canada in a form calculated to create anxiety. The Macdonald 
Ministry had broken down, and Mr. Brown had been “ sent for.” 
It is not an alarming event in itself; but it is the cause and 
circumstances of the Macdonald failure that are ominous. The 
Canadians had different opinions as to the site of the capital for 
the United Province, and had referred the matter to the Queen, 
who had descended from her high state to accept the post of 
arbitrator. Now, we hold that there are courtesies. due even 
from States to individuals, whether royal or not royal ; and after 
such a reference it is a breach of national courtesy when the 
Canadians set aside the decision of the Queen in fayour of 
Ottawa, and chose some other place. 

But their disagreement goes yet further. It seems that the 
Minister who is supported by a majority of the whole Represen- 
tative Chamber, had against him a majority of those members 
who are sent by Upper Canada, the smaller but the more ener- 
getic province,—the more “ British” as compared with the balf 
French province of Lower Canada, Upper Canada used to be 
Conservative in its tendencies, but arrogance has made it sub- 
Versive, and rather than acquiesce in the views of the gross 
majority, it is calling out for ‘“ repeal of the union.” The ery 
is raised just at a time when, from the extension of British 
colonization in the north of America, Canada seemed likely to 
assume a post of importance such as she has never yet filled ; and 
thus the ministerial crisis becomes a yery painful crisis in the 
growth of tha a-}--- 
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Che Cunrt. 


Tur Queen, after her return from Cherbourg, remained at Osborne 
until Monday, when she departed for London, and arrived at Bucking- 
ham Palace the same evening. The Marquis of Exeter had audience 
and presented to her Majesty the report of the House of Lords, that 
Cecilia Princess Giustiani Marchioness Dowager Brandini had established 
her claim to be Countess of Newburgh, Viscountess Kinnaird, and 
a Livingstone of Flacraig. The Earl of Derby also had au- 
ence. 

On Tuesday, her Majesty and the Prince Consort embarked at Graves- 
end, in the Victoria and Albert, for Germany. ‘They made the mouth of 
the Scheldt in the evening, passed Flushing, and then anchored for the 
night. The next morning the yacht steamed up to Antwerp, and there the 
Queen and Prince Consort landed. They were conveyed in the carriages 
of King Leopold to the station of the Brussels and Cologne Railway, and 
at Malines were met by King Leopold and the Duke and Duchess of Bra- 
bant and accompanied to Vervicrs. At Aix-la-Chapelle the Prince of 
Prussia met the royal travellers and proceeded with them to Dusseldorf. 
Here their hosts were the Prince and Princess of Hohenzodern 
Sigmaringen. Remaining for the night in the Breitenbach Hof, they sct 
pe next day for Potsdam, and arrived there in the evening “ all 
well.” 

The Prince of Wales remains at the White Lodge in Richmond Park. 
The Princess Alice and the younger children are at Osborne, The 
Duchess of Kent is at Abergeldie. 


Che Plrtrapalis. 


The Court of Directors of the East India Company met on Monday to 
out that provision of the new India Act which directed them to 
select seven of their colleagues to fill the important post of Members 
of Council. The successful candidates were Mr. Charles Mills, of the 
banking firm of Glyn, Mills, and Co., and senior Director of the India 
Company ; Captain John Shepherd, lately Deputy-Master of the Trinity 
House, and Governor of the _ nds Bay Company, both of which ap- 
pointments he has resigned for his present office; Mr. Elliot Macnagh- 
ten, formerly of the Indian bar and ex-Chairman of the India Company ; 
Sir James Weir Hogg, late Member for Honiton, and twice Chairman of 
the Company ; Mr. Ross Donnelly Mangles, Member for Guildford, and 
last year Chairman of the Company; Mr. William Joseph Eastwick, 
ae captain in the military service of the Company; and Mr. Henry 
Thoby Prinsep, formerly Government Sceretary in Calcutta, and after- 
wards Member of Council. The unsuccessful candidates were Mr. Astell 
and Colonel Sykes, together with the five Directors who held seats as 
nominees of the Government— Sir F. Currie, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
J. P. Willoughby (the Member for Leomister), Sir R. H. Vivian, and Sir 
G. Pollock. 

The Government have now to do their part and nominate eight Mem- 
bers of Council to complete that body. This must be done before the Ist 
September, when, by the Act, the governmental functions of the East 
India Company ceases to exist. 

At a general mecting of the East India Company on Wednesday, the 
Chairman made some remarks upon the India Act that led to a conversa- 
tion touching the future position of the Company. Sir Frederick Currie 
explained that he took measures to have two clauses inserted in the bill for 
the protection of the interests of the proprietary body. Those clauses pro- 
vide that the Directors of the Company shall be reduced to six and elected 
by the general court; that it should be no longer incumbent upon them 
to summon four quarterly courts; and that the Company should not be 
liable in respect of any pecuniary claim whatever, incurred before the 
passing of the act. The clauses authorize the continuance of the Com- 











pany as a trading body with power to manage their own affairs, Mr, 
elps gave more detailed explanations, and complained of the hardness 
of the terms imposed by the Government, of the taking away from the 
Company of its library, museum, works of art, and archives. It will be 
the duty of the Directors to see that no inroad is made upon the “ security 
fund,” to deal with any proposal for the redemption of their stock ; to see 
that dividends are duly paid, and transfers of stock registered. As a por- 
tion of the building in Leadenhall Street has not been granted to the 
Company, they will have to look for a place of business elsewhere. 

With regard to the power of the Company to revive its commercial trade 
he did not think there was any great probability of that taking place. Stilf 
the power certainly exists. It might at some future time be thought de- 
sirable for the proprietors to enter upon some commercial speculation, but 
of what character it was impossible to divine. There were a great many 
works capable of being carried on in India in which persons might be in- 
duced to speculate. However, such powers as the Company originally had 
were left untouched. They had all the powers incident to a corporate body, 
They had the power of petitioning Parliament under their mr and if at 
any time such great misgovernment of India should take place that it should 
be thought right for the Company to act upon the subject, and remonstrate 
either with their fellow-subjects or the Government, they would be able to 
do so in their corporate capacity with greater efficiency than if they were a 
set of unconnected individuals, 

A Committe of Proprietors was appointed to act in concert with the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Directors, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining counsel’s opinion as to the present legal position of the 
Company under previous acts of Parliament, as well as the present act, 
more especially as to the Parliamentary guarantee of the Company’s 
stock and the position of the Company’s creditors, Indian as well as Eu- 
ropean, 


The Metropolitan Board of Works continues its labours. It has not 
yet gone much beyond the “reporting”? stage. An examination of the 
plans submitted has resulted in a selection of those recommended by Mr, 
Bidder, Mr. Hawkesley, and Mr. Bazalgette ; and those gentlemen haye 
been ordered to report upon the order in which the works should be ear. 
ried out, and prepare “ specifications,” &c. At a mectins on Wednes- 
nesday, Mr. Leslie and Alderman Cubitt were for delay ona further in- 
quiring and reporting. But ningteer t> one decided to proceed without 

elay. 





The recruiting sergeant has always been reputed to be as successful with 
the tair sea as with Ue vther cox. Samucl Spurling, secruiting sergeant of 
the Tower Hamlets Militia, has just maintained the reputation of his order 
by shamefully outwiiting a widow. This Qs woman was the relict of a 
soldier who fought under Havelock and Neill. On her arrival in this country 
she obtained some small weekly allowances from the Mutiny Fund and Clive 
Fund. Unfortunately she met Samuel Spurling, and the fellow, represent- 
ing that he was receiving seventeen shillings a weck, part pension, not only 
induced the widow to marry him, but to buy the “‘ marriage lines”’ and ob- 
tain an advance of 107. in lieu of the weekly allowance from the Mutiny Fund, 
This money she gave the military Lothario on the wedding-day. Even on 
that day he “paid more attention than he ought to have done to two sol- 
diers’ wives and spent a great deal of money with them.”’ The next morning 
Samuel said he must go to business. His bride says she then *‘ gave him 
very good advice, whereupon he broke out into a violent passion and struck 
her. He then left home and called for a cab, into which he entered with 
two girls, no better than they should be, and she had never seen or heard of 
him since.” Mr. Selfe gave her half-a-crown, and recommended the de- 
luded widow to go to the parish officers who no doubt would stop her hus- 
band’s pension, The poor creature had been two days without food. 

Three cases in which parents desired to be rid of troublesome children 
came before the Worship Street Magistrate, on Tuesday, In all these cases 
the parents wished to lodge their offspring in a reformatory. In one case 
the father complained bitterly that his son, ten years of age only, was such 
a thief—‘* he is wholly irreclaimable, he robs me of everything ’’—that he 
would neither contribute anything to his support nor admit him into his 
house again. The boy had stolen seventeen shillings. Mr, D’Eyncourt 
remanded the poor boy. 

Last week, Mr. Masters who resides at Dalston, found on his return from a 
trip to the seaside that a little girl had been left at his house. The servant 
said that one day, answering a knock at the door, she found there a well- 
dressed middle-aged woman, who coolly walked in and placed the child in 
the hall, with the observation, ‘I have brought the little girl who is one 
of the family, and will bring her sister in the morning.’ She then left 
hastily, and in the full conviction that the little stranger was one of the 
family, the servant bestowed every attention upon her until the return of 
her master. Mr. Masters handed her over to the authorities of the Shore- 
ditch Union, who brought it under the notice of the Worship Street Magis- 
trate. The deserted girl wore a claret-coloured frock trimmed with black 
velvet, a black velvet jacket, white twill drawers with open work at the 
bottom, white socks and lavender boots, and a leghorn hat with lilac ri- 
band. She said her ma’ had brought her a long away by train, but she did 
not know whence, and told her she was going to see her father. She then 
took her to the house spoken of, but she knew no one there, Her name was 
Louisa Turner. She had a baby sister. 

The Birmingham Daily Post reports a curious solution of this mystery. 
An ingenious policeman who had read the Metropolitan police-report, heard 
that a Mrs. Bertram went last week to London with a girl and returned 
without one. He made inquiries and ascertained that Mrs. Bertram was the 
woman who left the child at the house of Mr. Masters. But he heard more. 
It turned out that the little girl is the daughter of Masters and Mrs. 
Bertram before her marriage. Masters, under an agreement, had long paid 
eight shillings a week for the support of the child, but had ceased to pay it 
when the woman married. Mrs. Bertram is in custody at Birmingham. 

A foolish Italian, about to be married, suddenly resolved to exhibit him- 
self in the costume of his bride, So he put on a pink skirt, expanded wit 
crinoline, laced petticoat, high heeled boots, ringlets and light kid 
gloves, and sallied forth into the streets. Of course a crowd soon collected 
around him, anda policeman rapidly marched him o‘!. Brought before the Bow 
Street Magistrate it appeared that he was a Neapolitan artist of local repute, 
and that he really was “ out on a lark.’’ He was ordered to change his at- 
tire in a cell, informed that the law does not permit men to disguise 
themselves in female costume, and set free. 


A barbarous murder was perpetrated on Monday night on the public 
highway between acton and Shepherd’s Bush. There a groom found the 
body of Mr. Gates, a builder, engaged in carrying on some works at Acton. 
He was stabbed through the heart, wounded in the neck, his nose was 
broken, and one of his eyes nearly destroyed. His watch and money had 
been carried off. It is yy that the murderer or murderers at first 
attempted only to plunder Mr. Gates, but that being resisted they killed 
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him. An inquest on the body was begun on Tuesday. It was adjourned 
in order that the police might make further inquiries. 





Provincial, 


Mr. Wilbraham Egerton was elected without opposition on Saturday, 
Member for North Cheshire, in the room of his father Mr. Tatton Eger- 
ton, who accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, : 

In anticipation of the appointment of Mr. J. P. Willoughby to the 





Council of India, two candidates have entered the field for Leominst: r 
which he at present represents, The Tories have put forward Captain 
Hanbury, the brother of Lord Bateman. The Liberals have selected 
Mr. Wiide Q.C., a nephew of the late Lord Truro. Both gentlemen 
have met gatherings of electors. 

The Conservatives talk of making an attempt to carry Stockport. 
Their select man is Mr. George Wilkinson, of Dodge Hill, who tells the 
electors that if there is a general election next year he will solicit their 
votes. 





Tuesday was kept as a general holiday in Tynemouth. The opening 
of anew Mechanics’ Institution was the occasion for this general re- 
joicing. Moreover, Mr. Roebuck and Mr, Lindsay had come down to 
make specches; Lord Bury being kept away because he had suffered a 
domestic bereavement, and Mr. Justice Haliburton being absent because 
the gout had seized him. In the morning Mr. Roebuck delivered an 
inaugural address, in which he enforeed the teaching that intell ctual 
pleasures are superior to all others, and eloquently urged the working 
men to acquire knowledge as the essential preliminary to the acquisition 
of political power. 

In the evening a soir 
Here Mr. Lindsay was the first speaker. 
count of his visit to Cherbourg last week. 

** My first impression on entering that great harbour was very different 
from what it was when I left it. On entering the harbour L saw a very 
different display compared with that I saw et Spithead. I refer to the 
number of ships. Considering that France had made very great exertions 
to make a grand naval display 1 was disappointed with the number of ships 
which I saw in the bay of Cherbourg. There was one line-of-battle ship 
the Bretagne, and there were eight two-decked ships. The ships, asa 
whole, struck me as very inferior to our own. ‘Through the courtesy of the 
Admiral of the French fleet—and it is only fair to acknow ledge the courtesy 
of the Admiral—owing to his courtesy we Were allowed (o Inspect thoroughly 
all the great naval dockyards and arsenals. He was good enough to plac 
at our disposal an oflicer who accompanied us in our perambulations, It 
was when we entered that arsenal and those dockyards that I was impressed 
with the immense strength of the place.” After describing the harbour 
and basins of Cherbourg, he continued—* Each of these has 30 feet of 
water at low tides. Along the quay walls of these basins 25 of the largest 
line-of-battle ships could be moored head andstern. Running in connexion 
with the dockyard is the railway to Paris and the whole of the interior of 
France. Down that line of railroad, the opening of which formed part of 
the sights to be seen at the great féte—down that railway could be whirled 
in a day the army of France ; 100,000 men could be marched from the in- 
terior to the railway station, and from the railway st ition right on board 
the ships of war, at any time of the tide, and these ships could sail at any 
time of the tide. Now, there is something very striking in all this, and I 
said to myself, ‘What can all this mean? Docks, forts, and a railway 
which could bring 100,000 men down to Cherbourg, and at a moment's 
notice as it were carry them to the shores of England. But when T looked 
over the ships and compared them with our own ships, IL said to myself, 
6 You may bring your soldiers down to your dockyards, but before you can 
get them to England you must command the Channel, and you must have 
a different class of ships from what you now have.’ I thought it my duty to 
examine the ships, I accordingly went on board the Bretagne, andexamined 
her with Sir Charles Napier. She struck me as a very magnificent ship in- 
deed. I afterwards went on board our own Royal Albert, a ship not so large as 
the Bretagne, but of a similar class. My feeling after the inspection of both 
vessels was this: the Bretagne and the other vessels there may be very tine 
ships, but if both of them were manned by Frenchmen I would prefer to be 
on board the Royal Albert, for I believe she would soon sink the others, 
(‘* Hear, hear !”’ and laughter.) When I looked at the sailors—those who 
got up to the trucks of the masts, (while the Frenchmen could get no higher 
than the vards,) and there waved the flag of England with one hand, stand- 
ing on one leg and swinging the other to and fro—l thought the Royal 
Albert would not be long in making short work of the Bretagne. When, 
further, I looked at what was perhaps one of the most magniticent sights I 
ever saw, between 300 and 400 beautiful yachts, the property of English 
noblemen, manned by 3000 or 4000 of the finest sailors in England—the 
magnificent ships belonging to that company who were good enough to give 
us a free passage to Cherbourg—when I thought that they were not more 
than one-half of the ships owned by the same company—when I looked to 
the maritime habits of our people—when I looked at the fine class of fellows 
who commanded them, the saaloest forms of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of England at the helm, and recollected that thuse gentlemen could fight in 
the hour of need as well as their sailors—when 1 looked at the skill and 
knowledge of the people to which my esteemed friend referred this morning, 
I said to myself, * Well, well, we have nothing to fear from France, even 
though she have her mighty dockyards and. stupendous arsenals opposed to 
us.’ And it struck me, what object can France have had in view in con- 
structing such a mighty arsenal and such immense forts? Why, depend 
upon it, she did not build them unless she had some idea of building ships 
to put into them. It is a very melancholy fact, and I for one regret, des ply 
regret, that a feeling of doubt on the part of one nation towards another 
should have arisen; but we cannot shut our eyes to the great fact we havi 
seen, that there is one thing in which we are deficient. We have abund- 
ance of seamen—we are a maritime people—but in the hour of emergency 
we have had a difficulty in obtaining. seamen to man our ships. But I am 
happy to tell you this evening—for I think it is the only difticulty we have 
now to contend with—that the Government are now zealously devoting 
themselves to this question. They have appointed a Royal Commission, of 
which I have the honour to be a member, and I do hop , as the result of our 
labours, that a plan will be prepared which will remove the only thing 
which we have to ftar—the manning of our ships in the hour of “need.” 
(“* Hear, hear !"’ and cheers.) But Napoleon must have said to himeelf 
that he could not rival England unless he could raake his people a maritime 
people, and induce the wealthy classes to cultivate yachting ; and have felt 
that another source of our power was the industry, skill, and knowledge of 


was held at the Albion Assembly Rooms, 
[e gave an interesting ac- 


our —_ 

Mr. buck followed, describing himself as going to Cherbourg, a 
seasick landsman, as seeing there an immense armament but no industry, | 
great power for defence but none for aggression. ‘ 








“When we got there I found my friend standing on deck, crossing his 
arms, with furrowed brow, and looking at those mighty forts. He went 
away and came back, and I thought his heart was in his mouth. I said, 
‘Why, Lindsay, what have you seen?’ He says, ‘I have seen somethin 
that has terribly astounded me.’ 1 saw him next morning, after he had 
gone to the Royal Albert, and then he was himself again—the man’s heart 
was in its right place—he was no longer afraid, I, as a poor landsman, 
thought, ‘What are these people to do? There is a mighty force of forts ; 
there are a sight of poor ships.’ Even for a landsman I discovered that. I 
think my learned friend will signify the same ; they were poor ships. And 
then saw, scattered over that mighty basin, the flag of England upon 
every mast, and I saw yachtmen three, five, or six, or seven thousand 


I went on shore, “and what did I see there? I saw men in pegtop 


men. 
trousers; they put me very much in mind of Cochin China fowls, (Loud 
laughter.) Usaw priests and women—and very ugly women too, Well, 


then, I said to myself, is there a man among them who dare say his soul is 


i 





his own? A man next door said to me, * Take care, and mind what you are 
about; the French colonels will be after you. You are not in Enge 
land now.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I know that perfectly well, but still I will 
speak out what I think.’ He said, ‘You will do it at your own 
risk. And I did it at my own risk. But I was not in England, 
and recollect there is ereat difference between being able to say that 
your soul is your own and not daring to speak above your breath, and I will 


it, and I don’t think I shall see it in this world, 
that a free-hearted, strong-armed, and hard- 
fisted men will succumb to any terror from abroad. What is all this for? 
If I go down to Liverpool I see dogk after dock full of merzhantmen, I see 
them coming in from all parts, floating into that basin in every breath of 
heaven, laden to the very brim with the world’s produce, That is Eng- 
land. But at Cherbourg, I saw nothing of the sort. I saw a solitary 
90-gun ship ready to be launched upon a Sunday, and that was France. 
That is the difference between England and France. Depend upon it, we 
who are here need not to be alarmed by anything that my friend has seen, 
while we have institutions like the present. And now I come to the mora 
Depend upon it, that while you have stalwart arms—that 
car-thinking heads—you will need to fear no despot that 
ne from France, or Austria, or Naples. The 
free soil of England, washed by the free ocean that is around her, guarded 
by her sailors, is free against the world in arms. I am but 4 poor creature, 
yet I could turn out tomorrow. Depend upon it, every man, woman, and 
child among us know what we have in England—we have freedom here,” 


never believe until I se¢ 


i set of intelligent, free-spoken, 





of my tale. 


while you have cl 
the world affords—let him ¢ 





Mr. Ralph Osborne visited his constituents at Dover at the end of last 
week and delivered unto them a speech giving his version of the session. 
It was full of that smartness for which the speeches of Mr. Osborne were 
remarkable before he buried his talent in the Admiralty. As it was re- 
trospective, the substance was not new ; but one or two passages may 
amuse our rv ; 

** We all know that the last election was taken upon a false issue. We 
were all then very enthusiastic. There wasa * Palmerston’ ery, which [ 
think amounted to this on the part of many Members who joined in it, 
‘ Every one for himself, and Palmerston for us all.’ (Laughter) I think 
that was the sentiment expressed, and I am afraid too literally carried out. 
1 was sorry to observe, on taking my seat in the Ilouse of Commons, and 
watching the progress of legislation, that the great body of the men ade 
mitted into Parliment on that ery were of no decided opinions. They were 
latitudinarian in their political faith, indifferent to party ties, and possess- 
ing only that strong feeling common to all sinners—a great horror of disso- 
lution. (Laughter.) That was the sort of Parliament collected under this 
ery. Now, Lam no flatterer of Lord Palmerston, I was never his parasite 
in office, still less will I be his detractor in misfortune. It may be that I 
think it probable his popularity was something exaggerated ; still, at the 
same time, 1 cannot but feel that his fall from power was in some measure 
undeserved... .. Small consideration has been shown for his virtues, and 
great enmity attracted by his merits; and I should have been ashamed of 
myself, having served Lord Palmerston, (although it was not my intention 
to have remained in his Government, even if it had prolonged its existence 
for reasons which it is unnecessary that I should disclose to you,) if I 
hesitated to pay my humble tribute of admiration or withheld an attempt at 
the defence of a man now nomore the Minister of this country.” Then came the 
Conservative Ministry. Conservative of what? ‘ What is the meaning of 
their appellation? ‘They are a Ministry of change without progress—o 
concession without grace. They give us measures of change, but which, as 
I shall presently prove to you, are not of real progress, The concessions 
they make do not spring from any good feeling, nor are they made from 
principle, and thus they are utterly without grace. Calling themselves 
they go about culling different opinions from different men 
under false pretences, (** Hear !”’ and laughter.) The Conservative party 
of today is a great imposture,” After describing, with much sarcasm and 
ridicule, the course of the Government upon the India Bill, the Jew Bills, 
the Corrupt Practices Prevention Bill, an act which rendered the abolition 
of property qualification nugatory, by making it impossible for any one but 
a rich man to avail himself of the abolition sham, he came to the promise of 
a Conservative Reform Bill. ‘ What that Reform Bill will be would puzzle 
aconjuror; but I would tell you, if I were inclined to prophesy, that I do 
not believe the present Government will meet Parliament as now constituted ; 
I believe there is a great difference of opinion in that Government; I be- 
lieve you will see in it an advancing section, consisting of Mr. Disraeli, 
Lord Stanley, and Sir John Pakington. These members of the Cabinet are 
inclined to go forward, while Lord Chelmsford, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. 
Henley, are inclined to go back. A struggle may take place, and before the 
mouth of February we may sce a disruption of the present Government, be- 
cause I cannot fancy that any Reform Bill proposed by Lord Chelmsford 
and Lord Salisbury will satisfy the country. There has also already been a 
serious difference between father and son in the game Cabinet, by Lord 
Stanley bringing forward his clause of the India Bill authorizing competi- 
tive examination. Iregard the latter noble lord with profound respect, and 
view his connexion with a Conservative Government as a matter of purely 
filial relation ; indeed, I look for a future when Lord Stanley shall be at the 
head of a Liberal Administration. He is now out of his place, and he feels 
it. Lord Stanley is no Conservative. Mr, Disraeli will do what he is 
pressed to do, and I think that he is inclined te march on. He has got into 
very bad company, but if you will give him an opportunity, I think he, 
with Sir Johx Pakington and Lord Stanley, will be se sm of quitting it.’” 





ders 


conservalive, 


Gravesend spontancously made itself gay in honour of the Queen, who 
embarked there on Tuesday for Germany. It appears that a letter had 
been sent to Sir Charles Phipps asking whether her Majesty would per- 
mit any public demonstration. After some delay Sir Charles sent a letter 
containing some packets of clover-seed, but nothing more. What this 
meant the civic intellect of Gravesend could not tell; so the people did 
their best to express their loyalty in ribbons, flags, flowers, and ever- 
greens. When the Queen came the corporation did not omit to present 
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an address. The young ladies who strewed the bridal pathway of the 
Princess Frederick William with flowers, had prepared for her an elegant 
souvenir of that event. This memento, consisting of a beautifully-exe- 
outed truce lover's knot, in water-colours, with the names of the fifty- 
eight young ladies referred to, was enclosed in a Russia leather case, 
having upon it a suitable inscription. It was most graciously accepted 
by he: Majesty, who repeatedly opened the case and examined the de- 
sign, ultimately locking the case and putting the key into her pocket. 


The Reverend Alfred Poole has reappeared as a subject of public 
comment and episcopal remark. He preached at the church of St. John, 
Harlow, on the 4th July, and treated of the confessional. Mr. James 
Thornton, a parishioner, driven from his parish church by the Puseyite 

ractices of the incumbent, informed the Bishop of Rochester of the fact. 

n the course of a conversation, he says, Mr. Miller, the incumbent, 
“was good encugh to inform me that none of my family should be 
admitted to confession without my consent, as that he always asked 
young persons coming to confession if they had obtained the consent of 
their parents, thus not only advocating the confessional, but also admit- 
ting that it is carried on in Harlow.” 

The Bishop replied, by stating that he had directed Mr. Poole not to 
officiate again in his divcess without permission. 

**1 much object to many things which take place at Harlow, but there 
are difficulties in the way of episcopal interference, from a want of legal 
power to enforee obedience to my directions. I hope that every husband 
and father will strenuously resist the attempt on the part of some of the 
clergy to introduce the practice of confession, thereby obtaining an undue 
influence over their families, in addition to the moral evil it is caleulated to 
produce.” 


At the Wells Assizes, John Baker Bucknell was convicted and sentenced 
to die for two atrocious crimes—the murder of his grandfather and grand- 
mother. Ife appears to haye borrowed some blasting powder, and to have 
made a bullet at a blacksmith’s forge out of a piece of iron: He waylaid the 
old man in the cellar of his house, shot him, and fired the straw on which 
he fell. ‘Then going up stairs he killed the woman with a “hay knife.” 
After doing this he went outside, secreted some property, hid the knife, 
and pretended that he had tried to make the old folks hear but could not. 
Persons came, the house was forced, and the bodies discovered. Then the 
knife, and concealed property mingled with articles belonging to the mur- 
derer were discovered, and he was sent to gaol. 

At the same Assizes, Elizabeth Williams, the woman who drowned her 
two children at Clevedon, was acquitted on the ground of insanity. Evi- 
dence was given that all her family had been deranged. During the trial 
her husband was outside the court in a state of the greatest distress. He 
had not scolded his wife; he had merely told her she had acted wrong in 
paying some taxes without taking a receipt, but her feelings were so sensi- 
tive that she could not bear the idea of doing anything of which he dis- 
approved. 

James Garron and Lewis Corey, the monks who were last week twice ex- 
amined before the Liverpool magistrates on a charge of begging, were 
again brought up on Tuesday, and on their promising not to offend again, 
they were discharged. 


An “accident” happened on the railway at Ramsgate on Monday. A 
train coming from the ticket platform to the station was allowed to run in 
without breaks. The consequences were immediate. The train struck the 
stationary buffers, and in an instant the passengers were flung about in the 
carriages and very much injured. No fewer than twenty received hurts of 
some kind, happily none fatal. The blame seems to lie with the assistant 
breaksman, 


IRELAND. 

The new Judges of the Landed Estates Court, vice Encumbered Es- 
tates Court superseded, are Mr. Henry Martley, Q.C., Mr. Mountiford 
Longfield, LL.D., Q.C., and Mr, Charles James Hargreave, Q.C. They 
were sworn in on Friday week before Lord Chancellor Napier. 

The narrative of the successful laying of the Atlantic cable, so far as | 
the Agamemnon was concerned, has been made public. It has not the | 
wild romantic air of the narrative of the preceding attempt; but it is 
not without dramatic incidents. The ships left Queenstown on the 17th 
July—the Agamemnon after the others. Her progress was so slow in | 
consequence of lack of wind and scarcity of fuel that she did not arrive 
at the rendezvous until the 28th July. The other ships were there 
waiting in anxious expectation, and much surprised at the delay. They 
went to work at once. The cable was spliced by midday, sunk in the 
gea by the aid of a 32-pounder shot, and the signal being given, both 
ships began their great enterprise. The Agamemnon had not gone many 
miles when a huge whale threatened to foul the cable. He came on at 
speed and actually grazed the wire as he passed astern. His inter- 
ference suggested the idea that one of the previous breakages may have 
been due to one of his brethren of the deep. The next danger was more 
serious. About a mile or two from the portion under water an injury in 
the coiled up wire was found. When it was repaired Professor Thomp- 
son reported that the continuity had ceased. The cable was cut again at 
the injured part, and then it was found that the fault was in some part 
of the line overboard. There was now an exciting race against time. 
It was dangerous to stop the ship while the splice was made; it was 
barely possible that it could be made before the part was taken out of the 
hands of the workmen. 

“ The main hold presented an extraordinary scene; nearly all the officers 
of the ship and of those connected with the expedition stood in groups about 
the coil, watching with intense anxiety the cable, as it slowly unwound it- 
self nearer and nearer the joint, while the werkmen, directed by Mr. Can- 
ning, under whose superintendence the cable was originally manufactured, 
worked at the splice as only men could work who felt that the life and death 
of the expedition depended upon their rapidity. But all their speed was to 
no purpose, as the cable was unwinding within a hundred fathoms, and, 
as _a lust and desperate resource, the cable was stopped altogether, and for 
a few minutes the ship hung on by the end. Fortunately, however, it was 
only for a few minutes, as the strain was continually rising above two tons, 
and it would not hold on much longer; when the splice was finished the 
—— was made to loose the stopper, and it passed overboard safely 
enough. 

The electrical continuity was still wanting. It was supposed that the 
cable had parted, when suddenly the stoppage disappeared, and once 
more signals aame regularly from the Niagara. The next trouble arose 
from heavy winds, delaying the ship, and consuming her fuel without 
adequate results, The sea was heavy, but the machinery was carefull 
tended by the engineers who never left the wheels a moment unguarde 











These were critical times, but the perils -were safely overcome. Two 
other dangers menaced the undertaking. First, an American schooner 
insisted on directing her course straight on towards the bows of the 
Agamemnon, in spite of the warning guns of the Valorous, and the great 
man of war, to the manifest danger of the cable, had to alter her course, 
A collision was only just prevented. Then another American ship wag 
seen standing across the stern of the Agamemnon. This time the Valoroug 
took sharper measures, and fired gun after gun until the astonished 
Yankee hove to. After this all went well. The sea changed from d 

to shoal water—250 fathoms—the change from the lower main coil to 
that on the upper deck, a ticklish operation, was successfully effected ; 
and soon the rocks of the Irish coast rose in sight, and the ships were 
safely anchored in Dowlas Bay. The cable was landed, and fixed under 
a royal salute, nearly at the same time that the Niagara landed her por. 
tion on the American Continent. 





The Commission ordered to inspect the report upon the coast defences 
in the south of Ireland is now at Tralee. The members consist of Cap- 
tain Westmacott, R-E., Captain Wilmot, R.N., C.B., and the officers 
commanding the Artillery and Engineers in the Cork district, namely, 
Colonel Paynter, C.B., and Captain Grain, R.E. They are to visit Ken- 
mare, Bantry, Kinsale, Cork, Youghal, and other places. 





Mr. William Graves, who has for so long a period filled the responsible 
office of secretary to the Bank of Ireland, has retired from that post upon 
his full salary, after fifty-two years’ service in the bank. Mr. Dubedat, the 
cashier, succeeds to the office, and Mr. Blacker, head of the agents’ office, 
becomes chief cashier. 

Mr. Benn, an improving landlord in Antrim, has been fired at while 
shutting up his house. He was closing a shutter; one arm was extended ; 
and the bull passed between that arm and his body. The gun was fired 
from the shelter of a shrubbery. 

Riots, at first of a very menacing aspect, broke out on Sunday in Kil- 
kenny. Some thousands of reapers, enraged by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, appeared in the town. They occupied the streets to the terror of 
the inhabitants who, having no force, were compelled to take it all quietly, 
The object of the rioters was to destroy the reaping-machines all over the 
country side. This, in two or three cases they effected. Aid from the mili- 
tary at the Curragh was at once invoked, and the magistrates determined to 
oa also for a police-force. ‘I'wo troops of the Third Light Dragoons, and 
fifty constables, had calmed the alarms of the people, and tempered the va- 
lour of the machine-breakers with discretion. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, Director-General of the Geological Survey, 
has been actively employed up to the commencement of this week in 
examining the rocks between Dunnet Head and Strathy. He is now 
proceeding through the Orkney Islands and to Zetland, whence he will 
return in the Pharos steamer to the north and west coast of Sutherland, 


E 

Three several times the presiding bishop declared that he would not go on 
with business unless the ladies withdrew. ‘If the ladies are determined 
Iam equally determined, and I will adjourn the synod to another place. 
There was a pause of some minutes. Then the bishop said—‘* The synod is 
adjourned till the ladies retire—for half an hour,” At length the ladies 
were got rid of. 


A gun accident has terminated the life of Archibald William Douglas, 
Marquis of Queensbury, better known as Lord Drumlanrig, a member of 
the House of Commons, and of Lord Palmerston’s Government. He acci- 
dentally shot himself while rabbit-shooting in the grounds of Kinmount 
House. No one was near at the time. It is supposed that while he was 
reloading the emptied barrel of a double barrelled gun, the loaded barrel 
went off. When found he was quite dead. The shot find entered his breast 
and passed through to his back. Two of his cousins discovered the boly, 
Lord Queensbury had only been two days at his country house. 





Half a dozen “ladies” intruded themselves at a sitting of the Scottish 
»iscopal Synod at Aberdeen. Some delicate question was to be discussed. 











Foreiqu aud Calonial. 


SFraurt.—The ceremonies at Cherbourg terminated on Sunday, and 
full accounts of the last did not arrive until the middle of the week. 
Nothing indeed, but telegraphic despatches met the eye of an inquisitive 
public until Monday. ‘They are now almost historical, but a brief out- 
line, including some of the salient points, may not prove unacceptable to 
our readers. 

The Emperor and Empress arrived at the Cherbourg station, lying at 
the base of the precipice crowned by fort La Roule, on the 4th, and busi- 
ness commenced at onee. The station was decorated in the height of 
French fashion ; and occupied by a crowd, prominent among whom were 
the clergy, headed by the Bishop of Coutance, all in full robes, and the 
magistracy. There was of course the invariable setting of soldiers, The 
Emperor and Empress occupied a dais and thereon he received the clerie 
cal and legal dignitaries. Then the bishop prayed, and his clergy re- 
sponded ; and going up to two engines bedecked with flowers, the bishop 
sprinkled them with holy water and pronounced the benediction. The 
Emperor and Empress drove to the Marine Prefecture to dine, and in the 
midst of dinner the guns announced that the Queen of England was in 
the roadstead. Whereupon the Emperor and Empress visited her Majesty 
on board her yacht, and stayed an hour. 

The next morning Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, and their at- 
tendants, landed at the Military Port where the Emperor and Empress 
received them. As they did so the guns of the ships thundered forth a 
tremendous salute, the second performance of the kind, but not the last 
or loudest. In fact, the most striking thing in the whole of the cere- 
monies was these stunning salutes. ‘The rest of the doings on the 5th 
were an inspection of the Military Port and Fort la Roule, a breakfast at 
the Prefecture, and in the evening a grand dinner on board la Bretagne. 
By this time the harbour was crowded with yachts and steamers, and as 
the sun shone brightly, the whole scene was extremely gay and ani- 
mated—the “ pleasure navy ” of England astonishing the Frenchmen. 

As the Imperial and Royal party were rowed to la Brétagne, another 
of those ear-splitting salutes was fired. 

‘“‘ The English manned yards, and the French did their best to follow the 
example. There is no mistake about the question that whatever else the 
French navy can do they cannot man Their men, as usual, never 
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attempted going above the topsail yards, and the way they stood on those 
they did reach was not calculated to impress the spectator with the idea that 
he lost anything worth seeing by their not going higher. The English 
sailors, on the contrary, crowded out in perfect lines on all the yards, even 
to the topgallant, while, to the amazement of the whole French flect and 
town, the strapping fellows stood high above all on the masthead trucks of 
the Renown, waving their caps in one hand and a Union Jack in another 
with as much sangfroid as if they stood upon the breakwater itself. 

It was at this dinner that those two speeches were delivered which the 
telegraph reported last week. They were both spoken in French, and 
our readers may be glad to have the exact words as reported in the 
Moniteur. The Emperor said— 

“ Je bois A la Santé de Sa Majesté la Reine d’ Angleterre, 4 celle du Prince 
qui partage son tréne, et a la famille Royale. Ra portant ce toast en leur 

résence A bord du vaisseau de YAmiral Francais, dans le port de Cher- 
urg, je suis heureux de montrer les sentime:ts qui nous animent envers 
eux; en effet les faits parlent d’eux-mémes, et ils prouvent que les passions 
hostiles, aidées par quelques incidents malheureux, n'ont pu altérer ni 
Vamitié qui existe entre les deux Couronnes, ni le désir des deux peuples de 
rester en paix. Aussi ai-je le ferme espoir que si l'on voulait reveiller les 
rancunes ct les passions d’une autre époque, clles viendraient échouer devant 
le bon sens public, comme les vagues se brisent devant la digue qui p oteze 
en ce moment contre la violence de la mer les escadres des deux Empires.” 

To this the Prince Consort replied— 

“Sire—La Reine désire que j’exprime a votre Majesté combien clle est 
sensible a la nouvelle preuve d’amitié que vous venez de lui donner, en lui 
portant un toast, et en pronongant des paroles qui lui resteront chor 
jamais. 

** Votre Majesté connait les sentiments d’amitié qu'elle vous porte, 
Sire, et 4 I’ Impératrice, et je n'ai pas besoin de vous le rappeler. 

“Vous savez également que la bonne entente entre nos deux pays est 
Vobjet constant de ses désirs, comme il lest des votres. 

“La Reine est done doublement heurcuse d’ avoir l'occasion, par sa présence 
ici en ce moment, de s’allier 4 vous, Sire, en tachant de resserrer autant que 
possible les liens d’amitié entre les deux peuples. 


A yous 


** Cette amitié est la base de leur prospérité mutuelle, et la bénédiction | 


du Ciel ne lui manquera pas! 

** La Reine porte la santé de ’ Empereur et de I’ Impératrice.”’ 

After this dinner, not only the ships, but the town and the forts were 
illuminated. A light appeared on the muzzle of every ship gun. ‘The 
** town shone like a see of fire,” loekots of brilliant and varied colours, 
flew incessantly into the air, once five thousand at a flight. The Royal 
and Imperial arms were represented in coloured fires. 

But ** the wost grand of all the ellects’’ in the eyes of the Zimws re- 
porter, “ was produced by lighting up the central fort with crimson tire. 

The deep red seemed to glow and gather, round the fort as if the whole 
place, with its harbours ond ramparts, from base to summit, was re l-hot, 
throwing a terrific glare upon the spars and hulls of the ships of war, and 
spreading the reflection over the water, tipping the waves with a blood-red 
hue, and flickering above the ripple as if the very sea had eaught the con- 
tegration and was on fire. Before this great mass of colour all other illu- 
minations faded into nothing, the lights in the ships were lost, and even 
the glow of the town paled down before it. Twice was this great effect re- 





eerie, the display at the fort, terminating with a prodigious flight of 


mbs and rockets, which alone, if ox dits are correct, cost no less a sum | 


than 25,000 franes.’’ 


When the Emperor and Queen retired, there was another prodigious | 


alute. 

The next morning, the Queen, having received a farewell visit from 
her hosts, steamed out of the harbour, again amid a roar of guns. 

On the 7th August, the Emperor and Empress went to open the Great 
Basin or Napoleon Dock. The sight presented was pretty enough, but 
the principal thing was a failure. The water was to have been admitted 


in a grand volume on a new principle; but the principle would not | 


work, and instead of roaring inwards in a torrent the waters entered 
quite in a commonplace manner, 

The last ceremonial took place on Sunday. 
tion of an equestrian statue of Napoleon. 
all. The weather was brilliant; the quay crowded; the small craft in 


This was the inaugura- 


bayonets. After going to church the Emperor and Empress appeared 
and took their station on a dais undera pavilion. Under the statue, which 
points towards the West where sat the Emperor, a body of veterans were 
drawn up. They were not in uniform but carried wreaths of émmnortelles. 
When the statue was uncovered the vetcrans advanced, waving their 
evergreens and crying, with great spirit, “ Vive l’Empereur!” Then 
the Prefect presented an address. and the Emperor replied, but it is 
remarked that he spoke, not to the Prefect, but to the old soldiers. He 
said— 

“Gentlemen,—In thanking you on my arrival at Cherbourg for your 
cordial address, I told you that it seemed to be my destiny to see accom- 
plished by peace the great designs which the Emperor conceived during war. 
And in fact, not only the gigantie works which he conccived are now being 
accomplished, but in the moral order of things the principles which he 
sought to make prevail by arms are now triumphing by the simple eilect of 


It was the best spectacle of 


reason. For example, one of the questions for which he struggled more | 
energetically than for anything else, the freedom of the seas, which secures | 


the rights of neutrals, is now settled by common accord, so true is it that 
posterity.ever takes upon itself to realize the ideas of a great man, But 
while doing justice to the Emperor, we must not forget on this spot the 
ersevering eflorts of the governments which preceded and followed him. 
he first idea of the creation of the port of Cherbourg goes back, as you are 
aware, to the monarch who created all our strong places, Louis XIV., 
seconded by the genius of Vauban; Louis XVI. actively continued his 
works. The head of my family gave them a decisive impulsion, and every 
sueceeding government has felt it a duty to go on. I thank the town of 
Cherbourg for having erected a statue to the Emperor in this place, in 
which he took so great an interest., You have desired to pay a 
compliment tv one who, notwithstanding continental wars, never lost 
sight of the importance of the navy. However, there is no reason 
= public opinion should take alarm because we are now inaugurating the 
military port and the statue of the great captain. The more powerful a na- 
tion is, the more it is respected ; the stronger a government is, the more 
moderate are its counsels and the more of justice is there in its resolves. 
Then, a government does not risk the tranquillity of its country to gratify 
@ vain pride, or to acquire an ephemeral popularity. A government which 
is supported by the will of the masses is riot the slave of any party, and only 
makes war when forced to do so in defeince of the national honour or for the 
t interests of peoples. Let us, therefore, continue in peace to deve- 

p the various resources of France ; let us invite foreigners to look at our 
works as friends and not as rivals ; let us show them that a nation in which 





unity, confidence, and union prevail can resist the passion of an hour, and 
that, mistress of herself, she obeys only honour and reason.”’ 

Thus ended the fetes at Cherbourg. The same day the 
steamed off for Brest, where he arrived on Monday. 

Some extracts from the Zimes correspondence will afford a little filling 
in to the outline given above— 

A French salute-—* Any one who has seen and knows anything of the 
French fleet, knows that they always pride themselves upon the style and 
imposing effect of their saluting fire, and this salute in particular had been 
closely rehearsed beforehand, Yet the actual performance as much sur- 
passed expectation as it defied deseription, As the Royal yaeht turned 
round between the marine forts which mark the western entrance, Admiral 
elin, in the Bretagne, 120, fired a single gun, ‘There was a moment's 
pause, and then the salute began, not in a close, irregular, dropping cane 
nonade, which so distinguishes a similar honour from the Engiish navy, 
but, gun after gun, running along each tier like a train of fire, ull the very 
frame of the listener seemed shaken as if even the air smote him in its re- 
verberation. Hardly had this great cannonade commenced when all the 
ugly forts which dominate every part of the harbour, threatening with a 
thousand ominous fearful-looking embrasures each ship that passes, took up 
the same song, only firing their massive guns in volleys of eight at once, 
and es fast as they could be reloaded and discharged, It is but rarely such 
a cannonade is ever heard, and seldom, if ever, that it has been given fora 
purely peaceful welcome. But, at all events, it showed in an instant the 

eat extent and number of the fortifications that cover every spot of vant- 
ag All towards sea was a mere mass of fire and smoke, 
but that one looked for, though this was far from being all. The ring of fire 
seemed not only to embrace the town, but extend far into the country, up 
among little ravines where none ever dreamt that guns lay lurking, on the 
top of picturesque eminences where one only fancied villas and rural cot- 
tages could exist; amid thick clumps of trees and flanking yellow corn- 
ficlds came the same dreadful uproar, till it seemed as if all France, even 
from her hills and mountain tops, was doing honour to the advent of the 
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‘This work, ifone may judge by its external aspect—for, 
s at Cherbourg, the admission of visitors 
of no ordinary importance and 
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re around the town, 





Queen of Eng 

Fort la Roule. 
ike all the rest of the strong place 
is strictly guarded against—seems to be one 
extent. It is situated on the summit of a steep searped rock, 
Fort Regent at Jersey, only much more extended, and so completely 
looking with its guns each stone of the town aod docks that one secs ata 
glance the purpose of its construction, Cherbourg protects the Emperor 
against all the world, and La Roule protects the Emperor against Cherbourg. 
Not a dog could bark or a cat mew in Cherbourg against its Luperial master 
while a gunner was left in Fort Reule. The aseent to the fort is by a very 
steep road cut in the solid reek, and winding in zigzags up its rugged sut- 
face. It was with no slight difficulty that the horses attached to the care 
riages managed to get them up to the summit, and they seemed utterly 
blown and exhausted with the effort. The Emperor conducted her Majesty 
into the fort, the Prince Consort led the Empress; and the whole party re- 
mained some time on the new ramparts, inspecting the magniticent prospect 
which lay beneath them. It was one, indeed, which might well command 
their admiration, for the view is, of its kind, probably the finest in the 
world. All Cherbourg—not the Cherbourg of a provincial towns- 
people, but the Cherbourg of the Emperor—with its immense extent of 
docks, basins, and harbours, and, above all, its triple row of fortifi- 
cations and rock-built batteries, spreading in all directions, lay far 
beneath, like a gigantie plan. Almost every street in the town could be dig- 
tinetly traced; the shape and place each other fort was built to dominate 
could be seen at a glance, while in the roadstead lay the combined fleeta 
dressed from truck to water's edge in colours, and surrounded by a host of 
tiny yachts, furling their white sails like birds settling down upon the water, 
or skimming about inside the harbour in all directions. Nov was the view 
inland of a less striking or less varied character. Far and near hills and 
valleys which were seen over, with their crowds of ancient-looking French 
villages, fine old churehes and square ivy-grown towers peeping out from 
among the trees, or lying snugly at the hollow of some charming valley half 
hidden in the cool shade, The only drawback in the picturesque effect of 
the scenery was the perpetual forts. Searcely a nook, however quiet, which 
was not surmounted with the searped earthworks indicating batteries, while 
no hamlet seemed so poor or so insignificant as not to be worth dominating 
with a hundred cannons, It was cannons, cannons, cannons, wherever you 


meth 





the harbour hardly diminished; there were plenty of uniforms and | turned. 


The French War ships.—* They lay just inside the breakwater in one 
long line from west to east, commencing with the St. Louis, of 80 guns 
and 450 horse-power ; the Alexander, 90 guns and 800 horse-power (neither 
of which were manned); Austerlitz, 84 guns and 500 horse-power; 
Ulm, 82 guns 650 horse-power; Donauwerth, 80 guns and 450 horse. 
eran Napoleon, 90 guns and 900 horse-power; Eylau, 90 guns and 900 
10rse-power; Bretagne, 130 guns and 1200 horse-power; the Arcole, 90 
guns and 900 horse-power ; and the Isly, a fine though rather ugly fri- 
gate of 34 guns and 650 horse-power, With the exception of the Napo- 
leon, Arcole, Eylau, and Bretagne, all are both old and ugly vessels, 
originally built for sailing ships, but which, at great expense, have been 
altered into screws. Now they will neither sail nor steam, and i» efficiency 
can only be classed with the vessels which underwent the same process of 
altering at the hands of our own Board of Admiralty—the Ajax, La Hogue, 
Blenheim, &e. The four vessels which are new have been in commission 
almost since they were launched, The Napoleon is the best of them all, 
though it showed but poorly by the side of our own renowned Renown, It 
was the opinion of the French officers themselves that that line-of-battle 
ship was the finest of its class in existence, while they spoke, with truth, 
of the Euryalus as being the very deau ideal and perfection of what a 50 
gun frigate should be.” 

A large crop of on dits have sprung from the gathering at Cherbourg, 
Thus, it is rumoured that the Emperor has accepted an invitation from 
the Queen to pay her a visit at Osborne towards, the end of the summer. 
During his stay at Cherbourg, the Emperor gave orders that the bar- 
racks and land fortifications should be completed with all speed. If an 
extraordinary credit should be necessary, the Corps Legislatif will be 
asked for one. The Emperor has given orders for two grand pictures for 
the Gallery of Versailles, one representing his interview with Queen 
Victoria, and the other the immersion of the new basin at Cherbourg. 

The Emperor has definitively decided on the construction of a com- 
mercial port at Brest, and on the cleansing of the port and roads of 
L’Orient, for which operation use will be made of the apparatus that 
served for the same purpose at Toulon, and which belongs to the De- 
partment of Marine. Then we are told that “the Emperor attaches so 
much importance to the visit of Queen Victoria to Cherbourg that he has 
ordered a pyramid of granite to be erected at, the head of the new dock, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of that remarkable event.” 

At Brest, the Emperor and his subjects performed the ceremonies 
usual on these occasions, The town was decorated, the streets were ful) 
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of people, the artillery very noisy, the weather magnificent. On Thurs- 
day, the Imperial pair started for Quimper. ‘An immense crowd 
followed the Imperial cortége with enthusiastic shouts. All the officers 
of the fleet and of the garrison assembled to salute their Majesties’ de- 
parture. A thousand Bretons on horseback and in their national costume 
are accompanying the Imperial cortéye. ‘The weather is superb.” 

SwitierlanY—The Canton of Neufchitel is again greatly agitated. 
It may be remembered that after the resignation by the King of Prussia 
of his claims to it, a constituent assembly was charged to draw up a draft 
of a constitution. ‘The draft was conceived in the most radical spirit, 
but, contrary to expectation, was rejected by the popular assemblics. 
The constituent assembly revised the draft, but the people have just 
again rejected it by 6532 votes to 5925, At Locle and La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, the centre of Radicalism, great commotion prevails, and it is 
thought the Government will be forced to intervene to prevent disturb- 
ances. 

$ 1.4i1.—Queen Isabella is honouring her subjects in the Asturias and 
Gallicia with a protracted visit. She passed through Valladolid, Leon, 
Oviedo, to Gijon, there to take sea-bathing. In all the towns her “ re- 
ception was flattering in the extreme.’’ At one place as it was too dark 
for the people to see the Prince of the Asturias, that tiny personage was 
exhibited from a baleony by candle-light. An enthusiastic letter-writer 
fervently hopes that her “ reception, and the disposition of the people to 
forget the past, will convince her at last that it is only on them she can 
rely, and that a liberal and enlightened policy, carried out by any Minis- 
ter, is the surest safeguard to her throne and dynasty, and the best way 
to permanently establish her government.” 

Staly.—Reports of projected improvements in the Government of 
Lombardy continue to arrive, but we are told to reccive them with eau- 
tion. 

“Ttis said that the Archduke will have the nomination of all magistrates 
up to the rank of Government-Councillor; and that, subject to certain 
rules, he will have the control of public instruction. Serious reforms in 
the two universities are talked of ; the organization of mathematical stu- 
dies is, it is said, to be completely changed, and Milan is to be put in this 
respect on a level with the great German universities. Reforms are also to 
take place in the primary schools. Good professors are to be sought, and, 
if they are not to be found at home, they will be brought frum abroad.” 

The police department is to be reformed and the police are to wear 
uniforms. The censorship is to be completely revised, and liberty is to 
be a fact as well as a theory. 

It is rather singular that General Giulay, who will shortly take the 
supreme command of the army, should have been wounded by a ball at a 
review. 

The concluding scene in the Court at Salerno between the prisoners 
and their judges, was made the more striking by a dialogue that ensued. 
It is thus reported— 

** On the morning of the 27th, the sixteen prisoners who had received a 
commutation of punishment, were sent for to hear the decree read in pre- 
sence of the Grand Court. Accompanied by a company of rifles and gen- 
darmes, bound two and two together, they were taken to the courts, and 
remained so bound, a fact which was contrary to law. The President im- 
mediately sent for Nicotera, who was unbound and led into the private 
Council Chamber, accompanied by three gendarmes and an officer. 

**On his arrival the President addressed him as follows—‘ Signor Nico- 
tera, I think you must be pleased with the justice and impartiality with 
which you have been tried, and grateful for the sovereign clemency, at 
which we all rejoice.’ Nicotera replied that they had not acted as judges, 
but ‘as vile hirelings of the Government, confirming whatever has been 
ordered to you from Naples. To give a semblance of merey, the King has 
compelled you to condemn seven to death, when strict legality would have 
obliged you to condemn only myself.’ 

**The President interrupted him by saying that seven had been con- 
demned to death, to render the chances of mercy the greater. * Yes,’ re- 
plied Nicotera, . you were compelled to sign sentences of death for seven, 
in order that the world might be deceived by a hypocritical clemency ; but 
the time is not far distant when you will answer for it before the tribunal 
of the people, and tremble and turn pale before them, as you did when you 
signed the sentence, from the reproots of your own consciences. We were 
not frightened when the axe hung over our heads, and we despise alike the 
Ergastolo and our chains. We have fulfilled a sacred duty, and listened to 
the ery of humanity and justice. We therefore can support with intrepidity 
all those sufferings which tyranny well knows how to inflict, in the firm 
hope of the triumph of that liberty to which we now are sacrificed.’ 

Signor Barone,’ said the President, ‘I am old, with one foot in the grave. 
I know not what to reply, nor do I wish to enter into any discussion, fruit- 
less both for yourself and me. It is my duty, as President, to exhort you to 
be grateful to the King, who has commuted your punishment, and I had 
called you, therefore, to beg you that if you will not yourself cry ‘ Viva il 
Re,”’ after the reading of the decree, you will at least persuade your com- 
anions to do so.’ Nicotera, who was greatly agitated, replied: ‘ Signor 
resident, I address you now as Dominico Dalia, not as President, for in 
such a character you are a hireling and a slave ofthe Government. To Do- 
minico Dalia, then, I say, that I cannot and ought not to comply with your 
insinuations, and that I would never degrade myself so far as to ask my 
companions to do so. Like me they have faced every kind of brutality, and 
death itself; and they would have in the same manner confronted the seaf- 
fold as they will bear their chains and the Ergastolo. I repeat, we cannot 
do as you insinuate. Were we to ery, ‘ Viva il Re!’ the echo would be 
* Death to liberty!’ Reserve for yourself such infamy, and leave to us the 
dignity of silence.’ At these words the President, not knowing what next 
to say, ordered Nicotera to be taken out, and to be bound to his companions. 
In another quarter of an hour the judges assembled, and the prisoners were 
brought in bound.” 

This was a violation of the law, small, but showing that in small 
matters the law is defied. The prisoners were publicly ironed. ‘heir 
chains weigh thirty-five pounds each. ‘The right foot of one was 
chained to the left of another, thus linking them in every act for the rest 
of their lives. 


Gurkry.—a telegraphic despatch from Marseilles states, that ‘the 
Jate collisions in Bosnia, in Turkish Croatia, and in Montenegro, have 
caused a sort of panic in Constantinople. The Mussulmans and the 
Christians were living in mutual fear of one another. The Sultan, to 
show his own confidence, had gone in the fleet on an excursion to Smyrna 
and the Archipelago. A plot, having for its object the massacre of the 
Christians, had been discovered at Smyrna. The Governor had made a 
seizure of arms, and sent the guilty persons to Constantinople.” [These 
Marseilles telegrams must be received with reserve. ] 

















A despatch from Trieste reports from Trebigne, that on the 28th July 
band of Montenegrins, 1000 strong, assailed Kolaschin, and killed nearly 
100 inhabitants, who contiding in the armistice, were unarmed. The 
Montenegrins burnt many houses, and carried away twenty Turkish 
women and some children into captivity. 

The Turkish Government has announced that a pension of 12,000 
francs would be allowed to the heirs of the Page family, and that 
1,000,000 piastres had been granted to the other victims. 

Snia.—The Calcutta mail to July 4, arrived in London yesterday, 
The papers do not bring one additional item of military news, but repeat 
the intelligence contained in the preceding arrival from Bombay. Ve 
are told, however, that the periodical rains had set in, and somewhat 
diminished the extreme heat. “ ‘To the agriculturist they have been 
an inestimable blessing, for the country was labouring under a heavy 
drought. ‘The accounts from all the districts in Lower Bengal are satis- 
factory, and there is every prospect of an abundant crop.” 

Chin a&.—Advices from China to the 22d June, arrived by the Cal- 
cutta mail, The latest date from the Peiho was to the 9thJune. At 
that time the allied fleet had moved up to 'Tientsin. The gun-boats met 
with no kind of opposition. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros landed under a 
flag of truce on the 29th May, and took up their quarters in a temple 
provided by the Chinese authorities. Count Putiatin and Mr. Reed 
went up together in the Russian steamer America. The Chinese were 
very polite. Provisions were abundantly supplied—“ good beef, mut- 
ton, pears, apples, apricots, radishes, yams, and plenty of ice.” The 
Chinese tracked the boats of the expedition up the river where it was 
shallow. The grain junks had been allowed to leave but not to enter 
the river, 

It is stated that “ Tan, the Governor-General of the province of Chilee, 
has been nominally degraded, but retained in power; he is superseded in 
his post as Commissioner to negotiate with the foreign Ministers by Kwei- 
liang and Hwa-sha-na, two men of high position, The former is younger 
brother of Liang, just retired from the arduous post of Governor-General at 
Suchau, and is the third member of the Cabinet at Pekin, besides holding 
other posts. He filled the station of Provincial Treasurer at Canton about 
1836, and has long been conversant with the policy of his country. His 
coadjutor is a Mongolian, and now President of the Board of Civil Office, 
and has been known more at the capital than in the provinees, Both these 
Commiscionors are aver seventy yoare of age, and annuunce that they have 
been invested with full powers to treat; consequently the English and 
French Plenipotentiaries will now have a valid reason for meeting them,” 

The China Mail gives an interesting description of the country and its 
people. 

“The river Peiho, between Taku and Tien-sin, runs through a flat coun- 
try, so level that one can see only a short distance beyond the banks; the 
soil is alluvial, no stones or rocks of any sort oceur along the shores, and 
the houses furnish proof of the small supply of timber. ‘They are made of 
mud or sun-dried brick, and are generally of one story; the mud is 
strengthened by wattles of reed or millet stalks, and then plastered on the 
outside. They are wretched and dirty hovels, but the absence of stone and 
timber, rather than the abject poverty of the people, accounts for their 
miserable appearance, as they must — what comes to hand. 

“‘ The trip from Taku to Tien-sin will remind the traveller who has been 
to Thebes of the towns and scenery of the Nile, and the similarity is in- 
creased by the numerous creaking well-sweeps here, with which the people 
irrigate their fields. The distance is about sixty miles, and great numbers 
of grain junks line the sides of the river, showing the importance of that 
trade to the support of the capital. Over 300 of them passed out of the 
mouth of the river within the week succeeding the capture of the forts. 

‘ Tien-sin contains upwards of 300,000 people, most of them living on the 
southern bank of the Peiho, and east of the entrance of the Grand Canal, 
The walls are neither very high nor strong, and the suburbs form a very 
large part of the city. ‘The Grand Canal here has little appearance of an 
artificial channel, and the tides rise and fall as they do in the river. Owing 
to the diversion of a great part of its supply of water, by reason of the fall- 
ing of the Yellow River, few boats now come to Tien-sin, and this famous 
work seems to be of little utility to the capital. Perhaps the difficulties of 
its water level could be removed by modern engineering skill properly ap- 
plied, but the immediate cfivct may be to incline the Chinese Government to 
admit foreigners to the port, and allow them to bring the supplies of grain 
to the capital. The river allows vessels of 10 feet draught to come up at 
almost any tide, after they have crossed the bar. 

‘* Few shops have resumed their business, which was suspended on the 
arrival of the steamers ten days ago; and the people have begun to remove 
into the country with their families to a great extent, taking with them 
their valuables and treasure. The authorities have been paralyzed since 
the forts were taken, and took no means of defending the city, if indeed 
they were not utterly helpless ; most of their quota of troops was at Taku, 
where others were collecting before the forts were taken.” 

From Hongkong we have the usual supply of gossip about the state of 
affairs in the Canton River, and the South of China. The Zriend of 
China says— 

“In the south of China the news of actual hostilities in the north ap- 
peared to be the long desired signal to societies banded for annoyance of the 
barbarian to proceed to active operations. We have received the details of 
the capture and decapitation of several Europeans, the murder of Sepoys 
and police on duty, and attempts at incendiarism. No person feels safe, 
and one of two things must shortly be performed ; either we must intrench 
the foreign quarter at Honan in such a manner that foreigners may sleep of 
nights, or vacate the place altogether. What the allies could mean by de- 
claring Canton open to trade, and yet neglect to make provision for the 
safety of traders, it is impossible to divine. It is gencrally understood, 
however, that the fault rests with General Van Straubenzee and Mr. 
Parkes, rather than with the Ambassadors and naval commanders, neither 
the General nor the Commissioner haying sufficient mind to realize what is 
actually and tacitly required of them. So much for making a mere soldier— 
though a gallant ‘soldier—the directing head of a province, and a mere 
interpreter—a conceited and self-willed youth—a commissioner.” 

Qnited States.—The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool, on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 29th July. oak: 

The President had gone to Bedford Springs. Before quitting 
Washington, he appointed John Nugent, editor of the San Francisco 
Herald, agent to proceed to Frazer's River, to make proper representa- 
tions to citizens of the United States, with a view of preventing colli- 
sions or outbreaks in that quarter. 

Mr. William Walker, the filibuster of Nicaragua, has forwarded to the 
Mobile Register a statement which, whether true or not, is a curiosity. 
The Washington Union had, he says, misreported a speech of his at New 
Orleans, and in correction he supplies the substance of what he said. 
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«In the month of October last I was in New Orleans preparing to return 
to Nicaragua. About the middle of the month General Henningsen arrived 
from Washington, and soon after we met he informed me that he had im- 

yortant news to communicate. He then proceeded to state that while in 
Washington he had held several conversations with the Secretary of War; 
that in the course of one of the interviews the Secretary had informed him 
of the determination on the part of the President to arrest the expedition to 
Nicaragua, adding at the same time, that the acquisition of Cuba during his 
administration was an object dear to the heart of Mr. Buchanan. 

+ The Secretary further proceeded to say, according to General Henning- 
sen’s report, that if we wou d turn our attention to Mexico and enter into the 
service of Comonfort we should have the support of the United States’ Go- 
vernment ; that while in the Mexican service we might by some act, such as 
tearing down the flag of Spain, bring about a war between Mexico and Spain, 
and Cuba might then be seized by the former Power. The Secretary, ac- 
eording to the report I received, informed General Henningsen that means 
would not be lacking for such an enterprise; and when pressed by the 
General to state how the means could be had, ite replied, ‘I have gone the 
length of my tether ; before I can say more it will be necessary for me to see 
a person aboveme.” | 

“In the next interview the Secretary informed the General that he was 
not authorized to go further, but that he might rely implicitly on the means 
being provided if the enterprise was undertaken, When General Henning- 
gen made this communication to me I was shocked at its nature, and re- 
marked that the Government could hardly be in earnest. He said that he 
had been authorized to place before me the character of the conversations 
held with the Secretary of War, and to communicate them also to a friend of 
the Nicaraguan cause residing at New Orleans.” 

He says that he has been driven to speak of these matters “ by the 
course the Government pursued towards him” in frustrating his designs 
upon Nicaragua. 

Canada.—tLetters from Canada to the 30th of July report the full 
of the Canadian Ministry. There had been a serious debate raised by 
Mr. Lyon Mackenzie, in the House of Assembly, on the question of the 
union of the two provinces. He proposed that the House should affirm 
that the union had produced great discontent. Several amendments were 
proposed, and the debate was adjourned. One of the amendments was 
to the effect that it would be wiser to strengthen rather than weaken the 
ties that bind the two provinces together. This was negatived on the 
28th by a majority of thirty-three. No decision was taken on the main 
question, but the Tlouse proceeded to discuss the “seat of government 
question.” After some debate a motion was carried by a majority of 14, 
declaring that Ottawa ought not to be the seat of Government. ‘This led 
to the resignation of the Ministry. Mr. Macdonald explained the next 
day, that as the House had decided that the prerogative of her Majesty 
had been unwisely exercised in selecting Ottawa for a capital, and as the 
Ministers could neither commit a breach of the law nor go against an un- 
mistakeable majority of tre House, the Government had no other course 
to pursue but to resign. Their resignations were accepted, and Mr, 
Brown of Toronto had been “ sent for.” 

QGustralia.—aAccording to the latest advices from Australia, the gold 
production of the colony of Victoria up to the 12th of June had been al- 
most exactly equal to that up to the corresponding period of the year 
1857—namely, 4,060,000/., or at the rate of about 8,500,0007. per an- 


num. In consequence of a protracted scarcity of water a falling off 


would have taken place but for the greatly improved results of quartz 
crushing. The great event in the colony was the discovery at Ballarat 
of a nugget of pure gold weighing no less than 2217 ounces. 

“This wonderful nugget,’’ says the Ballarat Times, *‘is about twenty 
inches long by six or seven broad, and nearly as much deep, It had a nar- 
row escape of being two nuggets instead of one, for at a point one-third 
from the end its contigdity is only maintained by a narrow neck, which is 
so slight thatethe mer{were afraid to handle their prize much, lest they 
might break gt in twg7 “In shape it has a grotesque resemblance to a skele- 
ton horsq’S head au@akoulders, the narrow part we have mentioned repre- 
senting theneck ; dy it looks like a continent with a peninsula attached to 
it by a narrow istlmfs. It bears upon its sides the marks of several hard 
blows from the pik. The fortunate owners are the Red Hill Mining Com- 

any, owners ofthe engine claim on Bakery Hill, beside the Imperial 
Hotel. They gp a party of twenty-two, all working partners. They have 
been long togefher, and were among the first to introduce steam-propelled 
machinery upon this gold-field.”’ 

The labour-market, long unsettled, now gives a fairer promise of re- 
muneration and employment to emigrants. This has arisen from the 
flourishing state of the revenue, the projected investment of capital in 
railways, the preparations for a more extensive application of machinery 
to gold mining, and the extension of agricultural operations. 

The Victorian Parliament was prorogued on the 4th June. The Reform 
Bill, which had passed the Assembly, was thrown out in the Council. 
In his speech at the prorogation, Governor Barkly said dpropos of this 
measure— 

** The bill for altering the electoral districts of the country and for in- 
creasing the number of members of the Assembly, passed by the house into 
which it was introduced, and the constitution of which it exclusively affect- 
ed, has not secured the concurrence of the Legislative Council. I have no 
desire to interfere with the deliberations of cither House of Parliament on 
the subject. It must, however, be obvious to you that in the present state 
of the constitution representation is very unequally distributed, whilst the 
present Legislative Assembly is too limited in point of numbers for the 
_— conduct of the legislative business of the country; it will therefore 

é the duty of my responsible advisers, immediately upon the reassembling 
of Parliament, again to introduce the bill in question for your considera- 
tion.”’ With regard to public works, he said that ‘‘ precautions have been 
taken to secure ample means for the purpose of carrying on the great works 
you have authorized, without interruption or delay, and to effect this with 
as little disturbance as possible to the ordinary relations of commerce. The 
importance of these measures cannot be over estimated ; they will receive 
the unremitting attention of myself and my advisers during the recess, and 
the fullest information as to their progress will be from time to time com- 
municated to parliament. The line of electric telegraph has been completed 
from Melbourne to Adelaide, and would have been opened to the public but 
for an accident to a poriion of the line on the Adelaide side, the exact parti- 
culars of which have not yet reached this Government. The line to Sydney 
is nearly com leted, and both will be opened to the public in a few weeks, 
Negotiations have also been brought to a successful issue for the telegraphic 
connexion of Victoria with Tasmania, but from the difficulties in the way of 
determining the most safe line of deposit for the submarine cable, some time 
must necessarily elapse before the work itself can be brought to a successful 
termination. No ies will be spared by my advisers in carrying forward 
those great public improvements so essential to our material and social pro- 
gress,’ 




















Plisrellaneons. 


The elevation of Mr. Pemberton Leigh to the Peerage, by the title of 
Lord Kingsdown, of Kingsdown in Kent, has been officially announced. 
Mr. Leigh sat in Parliament for Rye in 1831 and Ripon in 1837. He is 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Robert Pemberton, and took the name of 
Leigh on succeeding to the estates of his mother’s cousin, Sir Robert 
Holt Leigh. 

The Zimes is at liberty to state that Sir John Lawrence, who is now 
on his passage home, has been offered and has accepted a place in the new 
Indian Council. It is stated that Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Wil- 
loughby will also be among the members nominated by her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The Queen has appointed Rear-Admiral James Hope, C.B., Major- 
General Sir John Mark Frederick Smith, William Schaw Lindsay, Esq., 
Captain John Washington, R.N., hydrographer of the Admiralty, Cap- 
tain Bartholomew James Sulivan, R.N., C.B., Captain James Vetch, 
R.E., and John Coode, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Commissioners, to com- 
plete the inquiry recommended in the report of the Sclect Committee of 
the House of Commons on harbours of refuge. 

In consideration of the services performed by Commander Thomas Sau- 
marez, at the capture of the forts at the mouth of the Pei Ho, Comman- 
der Saumarez has been promoted to the rank of captain, his commission 
dating the 27th July. 

The Zimes published on Wednesday, a remarkable letter purporting to 
be derived from the lips of a young lady, name not given, who escaped 
from the treacherous massacre of the fugitives from Cawnpore in 1857, 
It was taken down by Mr. George Stuart of the Sudder Court, Alipore, 
Calcutta, and sent to the Zimes by “ W. Knighton, LL.D. the College, 
Ewell, Surrey.” It is addmitted that additions had been made to the 
narrative, and that some of these were expunged. These facts, as well 
as some errors in dates, have caused the story to be reecived with sus- 
picion. 

The young lady begins by describing the massacre. She seems to 
have swooned and to have been flung into the river for dead; but she 
scrambled ashore, hid herself, and there was joined by Miss Wheeler, 
Sepoys came upon them and they were separated. 

**] was pushed and dragged along, and subjected to every indignity. 
Occasionally I felt the thrust of a bayonet, and on my protesting against 
such treatment with uplifted hands, and appealing to their feelings as men, 
I was struck on my head, and was made to understand, in language too 
plain, that I had not long to live; but before being put to death, that I 
would be made to feel some portion of the degradation their brethren felt at 
Meerut, when ironed and disgraced before the troops.”’ 

She was taken to Bithon, and there an African eunuch rescued her 
from the Sepoys, covered her with a robe, and procured her a suit of native 
clothes. After the advance of Havelock’s band, she describes herself ag 
carried by fugitives through “a great portion of the north-west pro- 
vinces on foot, viz. Bareilly, Rohileund, Futteghur, Shahjehanpore, and 
the district near Delhi. After travelling through all these places we 
joined the mutincers at Lucknow.’ Here she met her African protector, 
who recommended her to throw herself on the protection of the Moulvie, 
the same who was killed the other day. She did so, and the Moulvie made 
her over to the Begum, on condition, it seems, that she became a Ma- 
homedan, She remained with the Begum a month, and grew strong, 
but when the British were successful, the Begum threatened to have her 
shot, so she fled, and threw herself once more upon the Moulvie. She 
describes that personage as a good warm-hearted man, who would not 
harm women and children. He said to her, “‘as you followed our creed, 
we must protect you”; and so she lodged in a palace and had slaves to 
attend her. When the Moulvie went out to meet Sir Colin Campbell, 
the young lady was transferred again to the Begum, who received her 
with “moody silence.” Then Lueknow was relieved, but she could not 
join our forces as an incessant shower of grape was pouring on every 
side. So she resumed her wandcrings with Sepoys, and “made a detour 
of Oude.” At length she approached Allahabad, and made her escape 
by prevailing upon a body of mutinecrs to send her on a mission to the 
Governor- general. 

** After reasoning and discussing the matter, they at last consented to let 
me go. They were, in fact, like drowning men, eager to catch at a straw to 
save their lives. I was made to give, before I started, to the chiefs or cap- 
tains certificates that [ had been well treated, for they said it was better to 
have something in case I played them false. I readily agreed to this, and 
drew up about thirty certificates accordingly, as they cost me nothing, an 
1 was very anxious to get away from them. I left them with a light heart, 
and journeyed on foot with about ten men. Oh, | cannot sufficiently de- 
scribe my feelings when I left them. I offered up a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving to God that He had safely brought me out of such sufferings, degra- 
dation, and misery. After I crossed the Ganges, zemindars, landholders 
thanadars, heads of mofussil police, one and all rebels at heart, perhaps, and 
disaffected, hearing that I had important despatches from the rebel camp for 
the Governor-General, readily supplied me with palkies and bearers, and 
heaped presents on me. I arrived safe on the third day at my unele’s fac- 
tory, a day’s journey from Allahabad. 

“Tam very happy in the midst of friends and; relatives at Calcutta, 
whither I came after residing with my uncle for a month. The date on 
which I reached my uncle’s factory was the 20th of June, 1858, exactly one 
year since the Cawnpore massacre.” F 

The story is plausible but full of difficulties, not the least of which 
are how it could have reached this country so carly, how much was taken 
from and added to the original. 

A few days ago, Lord Brougham cut the first sod of the Eden Valley 
Railway. His mode of doing so was very characteristic. “ Lord 
Brougham,” says the Carlisle Journal, “ received from the brawny 
nayvy who stood beside him a neat spade, with which he cut the first 
sod, and threw it into a handsome mahogany barrow, which had been 
provided for the occasion. His lordship then, with a vigour as remark- 
able as it was characteristic, wheeled the barrow along some planks that 
bad been laid for a distance of some ten or a dozen yards, emptied its 
contents, and then, in a truly navvy-like manner, turned his back, and 
pulled the barrow to the point whence he started. During the opera- 
tion, the most deafening cheers resounded from every part of the field. 
His lordship appeared to be much amused with his own performance.” 
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The Crystal Palace has now become a great point of attraction. During 
the past weck 74,695 persons visited the Palace. With the exception of 
one week shortly after the opening of the Palace, this is the largest num- 
ber of visitors who have attended the Crystal Palace in one week. The 
Poultry Show during the first three days of the present week also at- 
tracted a large concourse of visitors, On Saturdays, the 14th and 21st, 
and Monday, the 16th instant, the fétes of the Early Closing Association 


will be given. In the following weck the Foresters celebrate their anni- 
versary. A new Picture and Photographic Gallery has lately been 


opened, which is a great attraction. Many paintings of merit have re- 
cently been received, and photographs of interesting places and persons are 
being daily received for exhibition. 

For the last three weeks, the Crystal Palace has been thrown open to 
shareholders on Sunday afternoons, Many persons have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of a quict stroll through the Palace and grounds 
which are now ina high state of perfection. ‘The creeping plants and 
fuschias, with other rare plants within the building, are most luxuriant ; 
while the display of geraniums, hollyhocks, and dahlias, throughout the 
extensive grounds, present a coup d’eil brilliant in the extreme, 





The Earl of Aberdeen, who arrived at Haddo House, “Aberdeenshire, at 
the close of last week, from London, is surrounded by a select circle. Lord 
and Lady Haddo have arrived there from the Ranger's Lodge, Blackheath. 
M. Guizot, the well-known French statesman, arrived on Friday last, and 
is now staying with the noble earl. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert and Mrs. Herbert are not expected to return from 
their tour in Germany before the first week of next month. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone are staying at Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire, on a visit to Sir Stephen Glynne. 

Lord and Lady Goderich are gone on a Continental tour, and ave not 
likely to return to England until October. 

Chevalier Bunsen, formerly Prussian Minister in London, has been in- 
vited to Berlin on the occasion of the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. 

Miss Nightingale’s health is such that she has again been obliged to 
resort to Malvern for the bencfit of the water cure.—Derby Mercury. 

While all the world was at Cherbourg Lord Palmerston was inspecting a 
stone quarry ‘in which he is interested ”’ at Festiniog in Merionethshire. 

Lord Palmerston scems absorbed in looking after his property. He 
landed at Dublin, on Monday, from Uolyhead, and started the next day 
to visit his estates in the county of Sligo. 

It is reported that Mr. Tatton Egerton, who has just resigned his seat for 
North Cheshire in favour of his son, is about to be made a Deer. 

Mr. Ellice is now in Canada. Perhaps he has come out to overawe his 
censitaires, who recently exposed his attempts to squeeze money out of the 

rovinee through the Seigniorial Commission. 
ic meeting of the vassals of the right honourable gentleman. Verhaps, 
with Sir George Simpson, he wishes to get Sir Edmund Head to refuse his 
sanction to the North-West Transportation Bill. Asissaid when Mr. Ellice 
rises in the House of Commons, his presence here indicates something ex- 
tracrdinary, and of course personal interest las the most to do with it.— 
Canada Correspondent of the Post. 

The Manchester Guardian is sorry to learn that, in consequence of cer- 
tain unfortunate difficulties in which he has become involved, Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor, the well-known poet and essayist, has found it necessary to 
leave the country. A collection of pictures, the property of the venerable 
littérateur, ave advertised to be sold by auction at Mr, Capes’s rooms, 

There was a large gathering of illustrious persons at Ostend lust week. 
The King of the Belgians and the Duke and Duchess de Brabant arrived 
there on Saturday. The Grand Duchess Helena of Russia was already 
there, but, having a nervous complaint, had not been able to take sea-bath- 
ing. The Prince of Prussia and M. de Manteutfel likewise remain at Os- 
tend, and the Marquis d’ Antonini, Minister of the Two Sicilies at Brussels, 
has arrived there. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred the Order of St. Anne on Baron 
d’ Adelsward, lately Swedish Minister at his court, and at present Minister 
at the court of the Tuileries, 

Very unsatisfactory accounts have been received at Berlin from Tegernsee 
of the health of the King of Prussia. The attack of gout has been severe, 
and has considerably weakened his Majesty. 

Captain Patullo has been drowned when bathing in the sea at Nairn. 
The moment he was seen struggling in the surf four persons went to his 
aid. One succeeded in reaching him, and fastening a rope to his body ; 
but just as he approached the shore the rope slipped off, and Captain Patullo 
sank. He was the brother of Colonel Patullo, who met his death at the 
Redan of Sebastopol. 

The venerable Countess of Carlisle, the mother of the present Earl, died 
cn Sunday at Castle Howard. She was the eldest daughter of the fifth 
Duke of Devonshire. At her death she was seventy-five years of age. 
Eleven of her children survive her. 


The Government has, on the recommendation of a Special Committee, 
consisting of Lord John Russell, Lord Eleho, and Mr. Coningham, de- 
cided on the purchase of Sir George Hayter’s immense picture of the House 
of Commons first assembled after the passing of the Reform Bill. 


The Queen having expressed a wish that the scholars of St. Paul's should 
have an additional weck’s holyday, in commemoration of the marriage of the 
Princess Frederick William of Prussia, the school will meet again on the 
10th, instead of the 3d of September. 

When the present Roman Catholic Bishop of Malta entered his cathedral 
for the first time, no artillery pealed a salute. The bishop complained to 
the home government. The Ordine states that the bishop bes been assured 
by Sir Edward Lytton that such an omission shall not oceur again. The 
Seeretary censures the authorities for not burning powder on the occasion 
referred to. 

The Reverend Francis Barnes, incumbent of Trinity Church, Plymouth, 
has performed divine service in the Eddystone Lighthouse, for the behoof of 
the lonely dwellers in that isolated beacon. 

M. Candidus, the Protestant minister at Nancy, has accepted an invita- 
tion sent to him by the Reformed Church at Odessa. 





On his return from Cherbourg to Spithead, Load Lyons struck his flag on 
board the Royal Albert and went ashore. The ship will be paid-off. On 
the same day, at Spithead, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Howe Fremantle, 
Commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, shifted his flag from the Renown, 
91, Captain Forbes, to the Orion, 91, Captain D’Eyncourt. 





I send a report of the pub- | 





—_.. 

It is stated that the English Government are in possession of a complete 

V et 

plan of the works at Cherbourg. They were made by an English engineer 
two or three years ago. He passed himself off upon the Cherburghers as 
veritable flaneur without any object in life whatever. ‘* And yet all the 
time that man was making a plan of the works. His harmless-lookine 
walking-stick was a yard measure. As he trailed it listlessly up and down, 
it was doing its work. A pocket instrument measured every angle when mo 
one’s eye was upon him. And thus, by visiting in succession during many 
months every portion of the fortifications, and combining his notes, our 
countryman hall at last the satisfaction of placing in the hands of the milj- 
tary authorities that complete and accurate survey of the fortifications of 
Cherbourg which they now possess.” It is but fair that the Manchesiey 
Examiner should have the credit of publishing this extraordinary tale. 

The French Military Commission appointed by the Emperor to proceed t¢ 
Teheran to remodel the Persian army, sailed from Marseilles for Constanti- 
nople on Sunday last. It consists of M. Brongniart, Major of Artillery, y 
Captain and Lieutenant of the same arm, a Captain and Lieutenant of In- 
fantry, three sergeants, three artillerymen, two infantry soldiers, two band- 
masters, and an operative engineer. 

According to a statement printed in the Constitudionnel, M. A. Muller, « 
non-commissioned officer in the French military service, (63d of the line,) 
has devised a means of rendering ordinary smooth-bore arms, whether large 
or small, equal in precision to rifle-guns, whilst necessarily abolishing all 
the inconveniences attendant upon rifling. 

The health of London is below the average, although diarrhea has de- 
ereased. The number of deaths last week was 1200. 

The Canadian mail-steamer North American, which arrived at Liverpvo! 
on Wednesday, passed through the Straits of Belleisle on the 3d instant. 
Immense numbers of icebergs extended sixty miles to the westward and 
a hundred and twenty miles to the eastward of the Straits, 

F&One of the reporters of the Paris Press had some visiting cards struck offi 
for use while at Cherbourg, on which he had printed * M, ——, camp de la 
Gare, Rue Chasseloup-Laubat, Tente 24, lit. 3.” 

By a late act it is declared that until Parliament shall otherwise direct 
there shall only be sixty County Court Judges. 

The ants Advertiser states that the once formidable body of Winchester 
freemen are reduced to thirteen in number. 

A report has reached Malta to the effect that an attempt has been mad 
on the life of the Viceroy by one of a fanatical party, discovered in_his 
chamber, under his bed. No explanation could be got from the would-be 
assassin, further than that God had sent him there. He was immediately 
taken out and decapitated. Four thovsand stand of arms, with a large 
quantity of guupow ioe. is said to have been discovered in one of the mosques 
at Cairo.—Malta Times. 





BIRTHS, 


Ou the $th May, in Eden Crescent, Auckland, New Zealand, the Wife of Henry 
te-Burgh Adams, Esq., Military Purveyor’s Staff, of a daughter. 

On the 4th August, in Regent’s Park, Lady Dou, of a daughter. 
he 4th, at Chamber Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, the Wife of Joseph Cook, 
Exq., M.P., of a daughter 

On the 5th, at the Vicarage, Holwell, Oxfordshire, the Wife of the 
ningham Boothby, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at Danesfield, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray, of a son, 

On the 6th, at Puckaster, Niton, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Major-General H. T. 
Tucker, of a daughter. 

Ou the 7th, in Courtland Villas, the Mall, Kensington Gardens, the Wile of 
Augustus Braham, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the Wife of Captain T. Inglis, R.E., 
of a daughter. 

On the llth, in Park Terrace, Westbourne Park, W., the Wife of the Rev. Hora- 
tio J. Ward, M.A., of a son. 

On the llth, at Hill House, Bridgewater, the Countess of Cavan, of a son, 

On the llth, at Berrington, Herefordshire, the Lady Rodney, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d August, at St. Mary’s Bryanston Square, Edward Waller Platt, Esq., 
to Mary, only child of Lieutenant-Colonel Butler, of Liphook, Hants, formerly of 
the Ist Madras European Fusiliers. 

On the Sth, at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Bridgnorth, the Rev. Legh 
Richmond Ayre, M.A., incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Islington, grandson of the late 
Rev. Legh Richmond, rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire, to Priscilla Martha Victorine, 
only daughter of Henry Vickers, Esq. of Bridgnorth. 

On the 9th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Edward Henry Cooper, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Grenadier Guards, to Charlotte Maria, only daughter of Edward Mills, 
Ese 

On the 9th, at St. James’s, Westminster, Frederick Edward Tighe, Esq. eldest 
son of D. Tighe, Esq., of Rossina, county of Wicklow, to Lady Kathleen Ponsonby, 
youngest daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of Bessborough. 

On the 10th, at Melbourne Port, Somerset, Mary Hutchings Medlycott, daughter 
of Sir William Coles Medlycott, Bart., to George Sydney Strode, Esq., of Newnham 
Park, Devon. 

On the 10th, at St. 





Rey. Cun- 











Matthew's Chureh, Brixton, Surrey, George Vautier Lambe, 








Esq., of the Island of St. Helena, (the great-nephew and adopted son of the late 
George Vautier Lambe, Esq., a Senior Merchant in the Civil Service of the Hon. 
East India Company on that Island,) to Amelia Augusta Priec, third daughter of 


James Price, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.G.8., &c., late of her Majesty's Army 
Medical Staif. 

On the 1th, Ilenry, second son of Danicl Levy, Esq., of Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, to Esther, youngest daughter of Lewis Isaacs, Esq., of Markham 
Square, 

On the llth, at St. Michael's, Lewes, Sussex, Robert William Bland Hunt, Esq., 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Plymouth Division Royal Marines Light Infantry, 
second son of the late Colonel Arthur Hunt, Royal Artillery, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of John Lewis, Esq., of St. Michael's, Lewes. 

On the llth, Simeon Jacobs, Esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest 
surviving son of Lewis Jacobs, Esq., of 110, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
to Elfen, elder daughter of the late Francis Belinfante, Esq, of Kingston, Ja- 
thaica, 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th June, on board the Hydaspes, off Galle, in Ceylon, Thomas Davies 
Lushington, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, third son of the late Edmund Henry 
Lushington, Esg., of Park House, Maidstone; in his 44th year. 

On the Mth June, at Benares, of repeated attacks of fever, consequent on 4 
broken thigh, Colville Coverley Jackson, Esq., son of the late Sir John Jackson, 
Bart., of Arsley, in the Civil Service of the Hon. East India Company. 

On the 4th August, at the Church House, Windsor, the residence of his nephew, 
the Rev. Stephen Hawkey, the Rev. Stephen Hurnard Hawkey, vicar of Broad- 
chalk, Wilts, and formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; in his 79th year. 

On the 6th, at Kinmount, the Marquis of Queensbury. 

On the 8th, at Castle Howard, Georgiana, Countess of Carlisle. 

On the 9th, at Hendon Place, Middlesex, the Hon. Mary Abbott, eldest daughter 
of the late Lord Tenterden, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

On the 9th, at his residence, in Noel {Street, Islington, John Grabham, Esq., 
of the British Museum ; in his 57th year. 

At Chelteaham, Lieutenant-Colonel Eward Hawkshaw. Tle was one of the thre« 
Colonels who fell severely wounded at the head of their Regiments in the last and 
decisive charge at the battle of Albuera, for his services on which oceasion he re- 
ceived a gold medal; in his 78th year. 

On the 10th, in Carlton Crescent, Southampton, the Hon. Herbert Gardner, fifth 
son of the first Baron Gardner ; in his 77th year. 

On the Ith, at Worthing, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Felix Smith, K.C.B.. 
Royal Engineers ; in his 72d year, 
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POSTSCRIPT. : 


The Atlantic telegraph has been throughout the week making a slow 

rogress towards the acquisition of the faculty of transmitting messages, 
Bat it seems now to be approaching the period when it will be able to 
articulate. The record of progress is interesting. On Tuesday Valentia 
reported that Newfoundland had commenced the use and adjustment of 
the special instruments for speaking. ‘‘They are now sending the usual 
letters for adjustment of instruments, and we have received from them 
the words, ‘ Repeat, please,’ and ‘ Please send slower for present,’ spelt 
in full. They have also sent the signals for repeat frequently, proving 
that, though receiving, the instruments are not yet adjusted with suffi- 
cient accuracy for them to get distinctly.” These words ‘repeat please ”’ 
appear to have been the first transmitted under the Atlantic from the 
American continent. The next day Newfoundland made an adyance— 
could spell its own name. Valentia received several short messages. 
“ The longest contains seven words ; also the word ‘ Newfoundland,’ all 
being spelt in full, and received and recorded with perfect accuracy.” 

The last report from Valentia, printed this morning, shows a decided 
improvement. ‘The receipt of a message of twenty-six words yesterday 
evening from Newfoundland, relative to signals and instruments, has sa- 
tisfied me as to the cause of delay in the full and free interchange of 
messages; they now read and acknowledge our words accurately. We 
ean receive at very good speed from them, while they can as yet only 
reccive from us slowly. I hope to be able to transmit the message from 
her Majesty to the President this afternoon.” We have not yet heard 
whether the message from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan was 
transmitted yesterday or not. 

The statement of the 7iies that Sir John Lawrence was coming home, 
took the publie by surprise. It proves to be incorrect. This morning 
that journal is “ enabled to state that Sir John Lawrence will not leave 
his post in India until the tranquillity of the country is restored, though 
he is most anxious to return to England, and though, but for the in- 
surrection, he would have returned last winter. It is in contempla- 
tion of his return, which is so far contingent, that the offer of a place in 
the Council will be made him, conditional on his ability to accept it, and 
with the option of his retaining or resigning it if he should hereafter de- 
sire to resume his present post in India.” 

The Earl of Eglinton left Dublin yesterday for Crom Castle, the scat 
of the Earl of Erne, e» rowte to Londonderry, to be present at the Agri- 
cultural Society's Cattle Show. While there he will be the guest of the 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Dr. Higgin. 


According to a letter from Warsaw, “a religious reform has taken 
place in Russia, The Government has limited the powers of the ortho- 
dox Greek clergy in certain matters, and has suppressed some ridiculous 
ceremonies which had been introduced into public worship in order to 
strike the imaginations of the ignorant and superstitious populations, 
It has also resolved to reduce the number of the United Greek clergy, so 
as to have one Pope for every 1000 souls instead of one for every 300. 
Lastly, the schools which were sct apart to the pricsts’ children have 
been converted into communal schools.” 

The official journal of Vienna has published the result of the budget 
of 1857. The Government is under the necessity of admitting a deficit 
of 42,000,000 florins (105,000,000 francs). The deficiency for the year 
1856 amounted to 60,000,000 florins (150,000,000 francs). 


The half-yearly mectings of the two great railway companies—the 
London and North Western and the Great Western were held yesterday. 
At the mecting of the former the Marquis of Chandos, as chairman, made 


a comprehensive speech on railway policy, pointing to the evil effects of 


bad legislation and reckless competition upon railway property. The meet- 
ing was orderly. <A dividend of 5} per cent. per annum was declared. 
The receipts of the company for the half-year were 1,500,000/. the sum 
to be divided was only 400,000/. A mecting of proprictors of railway 
stock amounting to 130,000,0007. had been held earlier in the week and 
they had agreed to these resolutions— 

“1. That the rates and fares on the several railways of the kingdom 
should be so fixed as to realize the largest amount of net profits to the com- 
panies entitled to them. 

**2. That where any two or more companies, interested in any particular 
traffic, fail to agree among themselvesas to the retes ana iaves Ww pe calmageey 
the points in dispute should be referr?2 to arbitration.” 

One of the North Western sharcholders new moved that the mecting 
should cordially concur in the principle of the resolutions carried by the 
representatives of the railway companies, and the mecting unanimously 
agreed to do so, 





A proposal was made to appoint a committee of inspection; but it | * 


was negatived by a large majority. 

The Great Western declared no dividend at all. Major Court moved 
that a dividend of 4s, 14¢. should be declared ; but the meeting decided 
against him. 

A difficult problem of the day is to contrive a “ crossed cheque” which 
shall comply with the existing law, afford security to the drawer, safety to 
the banker, and convenience to the public. The object is at once to 
make the distinction obvious in the body of the cheque, and to guard 
against tampering. The best suggestion we have yet seen is by Mr. 
T. F. Chorley, who sends us two drafts of the proposed cheques. “Each 
has a space between the counterfvil and the cheque itself. One draft 
rests upon the assumption that all cheques must be deemed crossed 
cheques unless the contrary be stated: the words ‘ uncrossed cheque” 
are printed on the space between the counterfoil and the cheque: tear 
off the cheque close to the counterfoil, and it is an uncrossed cheque ; 
tear off the narrow strip, and it becomes of an uncrossed cheque. The 
other plan seems to us more explicit. The cheque runs thus, the placed 
marked with the astcrisk is the counterfoil left in the book when the 
cheque is torn out. 

MESSRS, DOF, ROE, AND CO, 


| ‘ay to 


— \ ; 
This un | crossed cheque to be paid 
to bearer or | through a bank. 


° or bearer 











| 


| 


Tear this cheque off at the line nearest the counterfoil, and it is an 
“‘uncrossed cheque payable to bearer or through a bank.” Tear it off 
at the other line, and it becomes a “crossed cheque to be paid through 2 
bank.” The intermediate holder may tear off the interstitial portion of 
the ~ crossed cheque and convert it into a crossed cheque, 











An adjourned examination meeting touching the bankruptcy of Mr. 
Townsend, Member for Greenwich took place yesterday. Delay has oceurred 
in the production of the accounts, and the solicitor ‘of one of the creditors 
asked the court to withhold protection. Mr, Townsend's debts amount tc 
6000/. After some discussion Mr. Commissioner Fane said he would grant 
the bankrupt protection to the 23d of August. Should the accounts be then 
tiled the adjournment for the bankrupt’s examination would be to the 23d 
of October with protection. Should the accounts not be filed, as undertaken, 
the bankrupt would be without protection after the 23d of August, and his 
examination would stand adjourned sine die. 


A huge screw frigate the Mersey, sister to the Orlando 50 guns, built to 
compete with big American men-of-war of the Merrimac stamp, was launched 
yesterday at Chatham. An attempt had been made to move her on the pre- 
ceding day, but it entirely failed. 

The musical arrangements for the Birmingham Musical Festival have 
already been placed before our readers, It may interest some of them to 
know that the ballot for places for the Tuesday and Wednesday's perform- 
anees takes place on Friday the 27th of August; for those of Thursday and 
Friday on Saturday the 28th; and strangers have the pledge of the Com- 
mittee that they will select in every case the best places which the chances 
of the ballot permit. The advertisement containing other matters of detail 
appears in another part of our paper. We observe that there are arrange- 
ments made for special trains on the London and North-Western, Great 
Western, North Statfordshire, Midland, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, Stour Valley, and South Staffordshire railways. In every in- 
stance the trains arrive in time for the morning and leave Birmingham after 
the conclusion of the evening performances, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernooy, 
The market for English Sceurities opened on Monday morning 
with inereased firmness, and a good deal of business was transacted 
during the day at an improvement of 4 and } per cent. Consols 


were first quoted 962 4, and were shotly after buyers at 96}; 
this advanced figure caused some few sales to elose old accounts, and 
a slight heaviness was produced; the extreme fluctuation, however, up 
to yesterday did not exceed } per cent, and prices were tolerably supported 
by small dowd fide investments, A reaction of } per cent has taken place 
within the last two days, the present high rates bringing in numerous sales 
for realization on the part of the public. Consols have teday been 963 
sellers ; they are now 963 96}. Another cause of the prevailing dulness is 
the great absence of the usual operators, Money has been in somewhat 
increased demand, but with no alteration in rates. Reduced leaves off 
961 97; Bank Stock, 226 228; New Three per Cents, 962 97. 

Though the market for Foreign Stocks may still be said to be good com- 
pared with the stagnation which so long existed previous to the last 
mouth, still, during the past week there has been a tendency to go back, 
caused, doubtless, by parties taking their profits, Most Stocks are a degree 
flatter. The recent announcement as regards the dividends on Mexican, 
and the disturbed state of that country, continue to draw the attention of 
the public to the Stock, and some large business has been transacted ; after 
having receded from the late rise, a tendency to buy again prevailed, till 
the quotation reached 213 213; it is now not quite so firm. Buenos Ayres 
continues depressed: although the aceounts by the last mail are decidedly 
favourable, a decline of 1 per cent has occurred upon the last quotation, 
Venezuela is firm, the price remains unaltered; no change being expected 
till advices are received by the next packet, Brazil ej has fallen } per 
cent, a rather surprising circumstance to those acquainted with the general 
character of the security; the Four and-a-half per Cent Stock has usually 
ruled at about 99 100; as, however, the payment of the dividend always 
exercises an influence, it is expected that as the time draws nigh an im- 
provement will take place. Peruvian Four and-a-half per Cent closes, 
8990; Ditto Three per Cent, 6970; Buenos Ayres, 77 79; Buenos Ayres 
Deferred, 164 173; Venezucla Active, 4142; Portuguese Three per Cent, 
16 461; Russian, 100 101 ; Turkish Six per Cent, 964 97; Brazil Scrip, 4 
dis to par; Victor Emmanuel, 9293. The settlement of the fortnightly 
account has passed off satisactorily. Money continues abundant in this 
market at 3 to # per cent. 

The Railway Share Market has this week been rather more active, the 
fluctuation execeding sometimes 2 per cent; the advance, however, which 
took prec’ i the carly part of the week has not been maintained, although 
a ! :  otamont noon those of last week. Great Western, 503 
prices show an lmprevenitil Wyott 08 961: and London end Brighton 
51) have risen 12 per cent: Midland, 96 96); and London an g . 

A i} U «ent: Caledonian, 40] 414; London and 
109 110 have both improved 1 per . “fay Ashi 2 Ont Oo Ly Sheftield, 35 

, . o . orkshire, 954 ¢ Shetheld, 6 
North Western, 92) 93; Laneashire anu . 21) 21 = 
253; Eastern Counties, 12) 123 ; South-Eastem., “4 “"=" 

The French Market has been more active the last day or w.-, 
have, in nearly every instance, improved in value, the average rise 18 du. 
1} per cent—Paris and Lyons are now quoted 31332; Paris and Orleans, 
50 52; Paris and Strasburg, 27 274. ‘The Atlantie Telegraph shares are 
nominally 8007. 900/.; and the Red Sea, 2 } prem the allotment letters of 
the latter were issued Veste rday . 


and shares 


ant 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cep. 32, for the week ending 
vu Wednesday the llth day of Aug. 1658 
18SUE DETARTWENT. 














Motos issued .....cccccccccvce £31,010,200 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
| Other Securities....... eee 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Builion........ 16,535,240 
Silver Bullion, ......6.eeceee . - 
£51,010,240 
DEPARTMEYT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ...... sees Government Securities (incla- 
MUGUE cocvesccssaccoossccencces | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,871,054 
Public Deposits® ..........06 Other Securities setae 
Other Deposits ......6...060 f WeteSccccscsccccccccs 0,419,861 
Seven Days and other Bills ., Gold and Bilver Coin 703,010 
37,309,939 | £37 209,939 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





The Great Eastern seems likely to go fo the hammer, or into the Court of 
Chancery. The Company is deeply in debt; there are no funds; none can 
apparently be raised, The directors have been authorized to lease or sell 
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the monster, but an auction may become compulsory by reason of claims 
not to be postponed. 

The local Government of Victoria, by whom an expenditure is contem- 
plated of 8,000,000/. sterling for railroad re ey spread over a series of 
years, have made their arrangements with six of the local banks for the 
sum required during the next twelve months, which will be limited to 
1,500,000 They are to take six per cent. Colonial Debentures, which 
are to be put on the London market ata price not lower than 105; but no 
issue was to be made till October, and therefore none are likely to be re- 
ceived on this side before the end of the year. 

The yield of sugar in the Mauritius this season ‘ will be the largest ever 
made,” excecding probably 120,000 tons, Australia now takes a fifth of the 
produce of this colony. Although the crop is so large the quautity exported 
to Europe will not exceed that of previous years, 

The two great iron-works of Rosieres and Bourges, which have passed 
through the hands of seven or eight companies within the last fifteen years, 
are again advertised for sale by auction, at an upset price of 400,000 francs. 

It is tho intention of Prince Napoleon to give a fresh and continuous im- 
pulse to the construction of railways in Algeria. Several new lines are 
under consideration, which are to be offered to public competition. The 
troops in the colony are to be employed in the formation of the carth-works, 
by which a considerable saving of time and expense will be effected. The 
troops, on their part, will find an advantage in being so employed, as they 
will receive an addition to their pay. 


Ohe Theatres. 

We have now reached that point in the year at which theatrical ac- 
tivity usually languishes, but in no season that we can recollect has 
there been so close an approximation to an absolute pause. The Hay- 
market, at which the art of closing seemed altogether lost, has been 
shut for some weeks, with a view to repairs and improvements; the 
Adelphi, another perennial, is in an early state of palingenesis; the 
Olympic will repose after the termination of next week; and thus the 
Princess’s will alone remain open of all the leading houses ; relying, 
of course, on the attractions of The Merchant of Venice. At the Lyceum, 
the performances are indeed perpetually varied, and the revival of Mr. 
Tom Taylor's Sti7l Waters Run Deep, consequent on the eneagement of 
Mr. Leigh Murray, suffices to chequer the dramatic record, But though 
the principal characters in this favourite drama, the ’cute man of Lan- 
cashire and the London swindler, are creditably played by Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Vitzjames, the style in which the Lyceum is at present ma- 
naged is so utterly the reverse of brilliant, and the general cast of the 
pieces is so ostentatiously defective, that without a radical change in the 
whole system, no production or revival at this house can possibly be of 
importance to the theatrical world generally. 


Partstan THEATRICAL, 

A fairy spectacle on the subject of the Slecping Beauty, concocted by 
MM. Siraudin, L. Thiboust, and A, Choler, is now played at the Palais 
Royal. The old tale is so far modified, that the beauty who goes to sleep 
is a widow, with a little boy, who keeps broad awake during the long 
trance of his mother, and proves a serious annoyance, when the dissolu- 
tion of the somniferous spell restores her to the world of life and motion. 
The lady, stopped short in her advance towards old age, is only eighteen ; 
her son, on the other hand, is a hundred and four. Le Fils de la Belle 
ave Bois Dormant is the title of this ingenious absurdity. 


Trtter tu the Editor. 
REFORM OF PARLIAMENT, 
6th August 1858. 

Smr—We are led to presume that some measure of Parliamentary Reform 
will be brought forward next session: a change may then be probably pro- 
posed and adopted ; but, judging from the statesmanship evinced during the 
passing of the recent act for the government of India, we have no reason to in- 
dulge in the anticipation that such change would turn out one to improve 
much the present system of representation. The fact is, that the dominant 
parties in the State do not appear to desire any reform of Parliament what- 
ever; moreover we may rest assured that, if a measure of reform be in- 
troduced, it will have been elaborately framed by either party with a view 
to promote their own individual electioneering interests. It behoves, there- 
fore, the reflecting portion of the community to study during the recess the 
theory and the practical working of representative institutions, assisted, 
as they would be, by the history of ancient and of modern republics, so as 
to be fully prepared to express a well digested opinion thereon when the 
period shall arrive for legislation on the subject. 

In the absence of any better plan, it might be advisable simply to insist 
upon the repeal of the Septennial Act, and upon the extension of the suf- 
frage to all persons in the enjoyment of a ceriain fixed income, say of fifty 

uineas per annum, or—as gold ™.y rise or fall in value, possibly the 
atter—say rather of the “nual average money value of twenty-four 
quarters of wheat. 2 : : 

In com’.nction with this measure of reform, it would be advantageous to 
enact that each of the Ministers of the Crown should have ¢x eficio a seat in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament, with the privilege of debate without 
that of voting on any question, unless—at the same time that he may be 
a Minister of the Crown—he shall have been duly elected a Member of the 
House by some constituency. ; ve 

This ‘provision would, on many occasions, facilitate opportunely a 
change of persons in the several executive departments of the State, and 
would remove every reasonable objection to there being necessarily frequent 
elections of members of Parliament; which the Repeal of the Septennial 
Act—limiting thereby the duration of Parliament to three years—would 
most beneficially ensure. - 

It appears to me that it would conduce to the thorough efficiency of our 
constitutional form of government were an understanding arrived at by both 
Houses of Darliament, by resolution or otherwise, that a Ministry should 
not be expected to resign office except in the case of a direct vote of censure 
or of want of confidence; for it is well known that, under the present 
system, many Members are sometimes obliged to vote in favour of or 

inst a bill, contrary to their judgment, merely in order to upset a 

inistry or to retain it in power. Such a proceeding must therefore have 

occasionally been the cause of measures having been adopted or rejected pre- 
judicially to the interests of the country. 

I will conclude by suggesting that the people’s ery should be Repeal of 
the Septennial Act and Extension of the Suffrage. 

Your obedient humble servant W. B.C. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHERBOURG FETES. 

Sounp and healthy political criticism is becoming very difficult 
under the present circumstances of Europe. Not, indeed, that 
the broad distinction in general views of policy and statesmanship, 
which marks off folly from wisdom, is becoming obliterated. On 
the contrary, there is danger lest those general maxims of wisdom 
should become disgusting to men of taste, and repudiated, for a 
time, by the majority, by reason of the way in which they are 
turned into a cant and a vulgarity at every moment. In all agig 
= have sung, and speakers have perorated the blessings and 
yeauties of peace for example. But, if it be true, as we fear it is, 
that corrupt human nature recoils from virtues when they are 
turned into commonplaces, just as the Athenians became sick of 
hearing Aristides ealled the Just, we fear that this very virtue or 
wisdom of ‘ peace” will become abhorrent to the mind of Europe, 
because it is made the “tag” to every piece of international ac- 
tion, good, bad, indifferent, and whatever be its intrinsic mean~ 
ing. Still the truth is preached, though unseasonably as well as 
seasonably, and nobody in this generation can love war better 
than peace for want of having the moral distinctions between the 
two bellowed into his ears, 

The difficulty of criticism does not lie here. It lies rather in 
that ambiguous state of half development which the state policy 
of the nations of Europe has reached, under the pressure of diffe- 
rent sets of reasons, Science, using that word in the most com- 
prehensive sense in which its employment can be permitted, is 
driving those nations with irresistible force in the direction of 
free culture, free political development, and, if not to a millennium 
of peace, certainly to new ‘‘ developments” of the doctrine of war. 
On the other hand, their political past, and all that the men of au- 
thority, almost throughout the whole of Europe, are building upon. 
it, tends to pure unmitigated despotism nearly of the Asiatic type. 
It is the endeavour to reconcile two tendencies so diametrically 
opposed, an endeavour which small statesmen are always making, 
(and all the statesmen of Europe are small at this moment), whieh 
is rapidly causing most of the spoken and written action of states 
on the theatre of affairs to become a dangerous and systematic 
hypocrisy. ‘To speak the words of enlightenment, progress, free- 
dom, and civilization, when their credentials bear an unfortu- 
of the Prince of 
Darkness, is the melancholy duty of the principal crowned and 
diplomatic personages in this old Europe, of which Napoleon, for 
reasons not unlike these, declared at St. Helena that he was tired 
to death. ‘ Votre vielle Europe n’ennuie.” Indeed, was not the 
great Emperor one of those who has made most necessary the hypo- 
critical transaction between opposing principles of which we speak ? 
A conqueror of the type of Timour, and a legislator of the type of 
Solon, well might the great man in his latest days turn with a 
deep fatigue of soul from the complicated political system, which 
had obliged him to govern in two so different characters, to those 
simpler Asiatie social systems in which the Attila and the Timur, 
that were pent up within him, might have had freer scope and 
ampler verge of opportunities for destruction and re-building. 
The armed * soldier of democracy” felt, indeed, that his work 
had been cast where his life could not but be a lie: and that he 
would leave to those who came after him, as the result of his 
labours, a legacy of equivocation, incomparable in its perplexity : 
an equivocation which may be shortly expressed by saying that it 
is still doubtful whether the Empire existed to spread the Code 
Napoleon, and reconstruct falling states, or to carry fire and sword 
through the world, 

But, however veiled and inscrutable in the designs of the man 
and the tendencies of his time, was the work of the first Napo- 
leon, his nephew, at all events, has no diflieulty about them, and 
apparently assumes that all ienkind are in the same state of cD- 
lightenment. Of all the enigmatic uticrances of the Sphinx of 
France, none has been more remarkable, or better adapted to the 
splendid mendacity of the accompanying facts, than the statement 
of the Emperor during the course of the Cherbourg fétes, that it 
was his mission to fulfil by peace the “ designs” which his uncle 
pursued in war. What designs? What designs were so spe- 
cially and markedly the uncle’s that the nephew can refer to 
them as the satisfaction, complete and unanswerable, of all in- 
quirers? And what designs are those which may be indifferently 
pursued by peace and war? It might relieve men’s minds of 
much foreboding and anxicty if an answer could be returned in- 
telligible in itself, and which could take the sting out of that 
Cherbourg, which Mr. Lindsay declares to be so much vaster in 
extent than anything we possess in the way of deckyard and 
arsenal, But, in truth, it is not possible to make any such 
answer, The “ utterance” is only the most memorable example 
that has yet been afforded of that strange policy which, instead of 
fairly opening or shutting the gates of the temple of Janus, keeps 
them perpetually turning on creaking and unoiled hinges in a 
manner destructive of the sleep and torturing to the ear of men. 

Neither royal visits, nor the huzzas of multitudes of visitors 
famished for a sensation, nor, indeed, any amount of three-times- 
three, or salutes, or spectacles, can do away with the fundamental 
inconsisteney which attaches itself to the policy of the dynasty of 
Napoleon, and of which the doings and sayings of its present re- 
presentative furnish a caricature so flagrant, as to lead one to ima- 
gine that the policy is in the dregs, and that ere long the wretched 
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old vat will be cleansed and scoured, or if need be, as seems most 
likely, broken up for firewood. The — history of the Em- 
pire during the first seven months of the present year is a perfectly 
unexampled tissue of double-facedness. Proscriptions at home, 
ruthless in spirit as those of Sulla, alternate with gentle senti- 
mental aspirations for the weal of Danubian Principalities ; inde- 
cent encouragements to fanatical revolutionaries with stern ex- 


pressions of a determination to be the preserver of order, as men | 


understand now the meaning of that much blasphemed word ; 
ferocious threats against this country, for which the Government 
assumes the responsibility in effect, with maudlin embraces in 
which there is neither affection, nor security. It was skilful of 
the Emperor, skilful, that is after the manner of those short- 
sighted ones, who think that by giving a new turn to a dangerous 
conversation they establish a title to virtue, to raise this gun- 
wder cloud at Cherbourg, and to decoy the Sovereign of Kng- 
and over to witness the show and participate in a new field of the 
cloth of gold. But all the world knows what followed that most 
famous of all royal interviews. And not all the ingenuity of the 
Emperor in playing the trump card of a brilliant féte, whenever 
he or others are in doubt, can do away with stern facts. Eng- 
lishmen, however much they may be successfully led into false 
positions, are straightforward persons. And we fear that if ever 
the moment comes, as come it well may, when Cherbourg becomes 
as pressingly, as it is now prospectively, if, indeed, now only pros- 
pectively menacing to this country, there will be a deep passion of 
resentment in the hearts of the people of England, an indignant 
flushing of the cheek when they recall how their Sovereign and 
their representatives went to Cherbourg in the year of grace 1858, 
We shall, by these remarks, offend those who dislike probing 
the depths of things, and applying the touchstone of inexorable 
facts to tumultuous and fleeting enthusiasms, But we dread that 
alternation of factitious excitements about the French alliance 
with dark suspicions, which is growing to be its normal condition. 
During the past week it has been as though the profoundly im- 
portant events connected with the Conspiracy Bill had never hap- 
pened, Inthis matter of French sympathy and friendship, the 
needle does not point due north, nay the deflections are so great, 
that it serves not at all to steer the ship by. It is our business 
as journalists to sigualize these things; it is the business of states- 
men, if they be of weight, to take care that, whatever lies on the 
surface, the interior ot policy does not forget them. But we 
cannot believe that there is real safety and peace for states 
while the surface and the depths are permitted to be in dis- 
accord with one another, Sooner or later men rebel against 
an atmosphere of deceit. And it is not more pleasant than 
safe to see the polite falsehood of diplomacy done on so 
vast a scale, and by such large numbers, as has been practised 
during this last week at Cherbourg. If there must be people to 
‘lie abroad for the good of their country,”’ can they not be con- 
fined, as of yore, to a select party of ames damnées? It will 
not do to say that there is nothing in these things, that such 
events as the English excursion to Cherbourg are wholly without 
significance. Look at the writing and talking that followed it. 
The French papers are proving that ‘‘the noble heart of the 
Queen” has appreciated and sympathized in the policy of the 
Emperor, and that France is satisfied with a homage that attests 
her leading position in the world. And we are yaunting our 
superior seamanship, uttering snorts of defiance, and shouting as 
it were “‘come on!” If it is peace, why should we be obliged to 
talk war, think war, and prepare war? It is not pleasant for the 
country to have the horns of so ugly a dilemma perpetually be- 
fore its eyes. Letter friendliness to the Emperor by far would it 
be to be cool and not so vehemently demonstrative. Complete 
isolation in European polities might oblige him to think of 
strengthening the foundations of his throne in popular liberties 
and popular affections. But while we give him Queens of Eng- 
land, and a House of Commons as his admirers, or seeming ad- 
mirers, when perfecting a Cherbourg, we do but endorse that 
policy of vain-gloriousness and prestige, which may one day be 
driven to bay, and haye to vindicate itself, by an attack upon 
ourselves. 


CONSULAR REPORT AND THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE, 
THE inquiry of Mr. Monckton Milnes’s Select Committee on the 
Consular Service and Appointments has resulted in the sketch of 
a new organization, which would eflect a very material improve- 
ment. ‘The Service would to a certain extent be consolidated, 





offering, simply by that process, a field for the working of three | 


and improvements,—the opening for an education of the young 
, 5 eo t 


men entering the Service, a freer range of promotion, and conse- | 


quently a much higher authority for the superior officers in the 
Service. The consolidation, however, would not be slavishly car- 
ried out, for there would still remain some striking distinctions 
between the different sections of the Service, corresponding with 
certain regions on the map of the world,—the Mahomedan Levant, 
the Mongolian countries, Europe, and America. 

In some respects the East presents the Consular character in its 
most complete developement. From the time of Charles the Se- 
cond ‘‘capitulations” have been agreed upon with the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan, investing every Consul and Vice-Consul with 
magisterial power ; and although that authority has in more re- 
cent days been somewhat restricted, the character in gencral is 
still maintained, and has indeed received an accession of support 
in the establishment of the Consular Court at Constantinople 





under an order of council issued in 1844, In many places—and 
Jeddah is in every respect a striking example—the Consul is the 
sole representative of his Government, bearing heavy responsi- 
bilities, and exercising diplomatic functions, or rather those du- 
ties of international representation which are at present somewhat 
arbitrarily and not very definitely divided between the di- 
plomatic and Consular Services, Under such circumstances, the 
Consul standing for the Crown and power of England, ought to 
be a man of high position, above every kind of suspicion, and 
in the enjoyment of a commanding influence. If we turn, how- 
ever, to the existing facts of the case we do not always find the 
Consul thus selected. In too many instances he is evidently a 
person of small account; an unpleasant fact which may arise 
either from an original unfitness in his character, or from want 
of training, Sometimes his connexion with trade exposes him to 
jealousies, and he is accused of employing his official duties to the 
detriment of commercial rivals. n other cases, more par- 
ticularly among the Vice-Consuls, the officer is not only in trade, 
but does not oceupy a very high position as a commercial man ; 
he is looked down upon even by traders of a second rate 
standing, and even where his Mosinee is not without its 
importance, he is looked down upon again by the Consular 
offices of other countries, who are not drawn from the trading 
classes, and not drawn into the embarrassing relations of trade. 
As we approach the remoter of these eastern countries, where the 
authority of the Consul is peculiarly wanted, he is subjected to 
new complications and obstructions. Imperfectly versed in orien- 
tal languages, he is obliged to employ in secretarial or interpret 
ing duties some native who will consent to take office with a 
Giaour. Probably, if we were to inquire, we should find that 
offices of this kind are, sometimes, filled by Greeks, a tribe not 
much respected either by other Europeans or by Mussulmans, 
while the Greek repays the contempt by regarding either Christ- 
ians or Infidels as equally his prey. More to the East, probably, 
we should find some Arab or Persian who consents to do duty at 
the legation, and expects to be repaid, not only by his salary, 
but by some immunity protecting him against the lex loci, and 
even against that over-ruling authority of which all despots are 
so jealous and tenacious, A case of that kind constituted one of 
the most embarrassing clements in our long, and our untermi- 
nated dispute with Persia. In the East, therefore, where the 
Consul has, from the ecapitulations which we have mentioned, so 
much opening for the developement of his authority, where his 
power and influence, and moral independence, are so much 
needed, we find him impaired by lowering connexions with trade, 
cramped and obstructed by his ignorance, and embarrassed by 
the generally incomplete state of his own profession, 

The Committee propose to grapple with these difficulties direct- 
ly, and to make the remedies exactly correspond with the exist- 
ing evils. They would relieve the Consul from every connexion 
with trade by prohibiting him from trading. This would of 
course entail a loss all the more serious, since there is no doubt 
that within the century prices have been very generally and con- 
siderably enhanced all the world over. In’ the instances men- 
tioned by the Report, the enhancement ranges from 40 or 50 per 
cent to 200, 300, or 400 per cent. This range of prices may be 
ascribed to two causes,—partly to the generally calaged supply 
of precious metals, especially in the remoter countries of the 
world, which in days of restricted commercial intercourse were 80 
short of that article; and secondly, to an undoubted improvement 
in the general condition of the middle and humbler classes, which 
occasions a larger consumption of general commodities, and there- 
fore a price ranging nearer to the level of that which could only be 
given by the upper classes for their own peculiar comforts and 
indulgences. ‘The net effect upon the Consuls has been that their 
command of the comforts of life has been positively as well as re- 
latively diminished, and that their enjoyment of certain luxuries 
and dignities, which are yulgarly taken to indicate a man’s “ 
sition in the social scale,”’ has been abated, with some mortification 
to the individual, and no doubt some moral injury to the influ- 
ence of his office. At the same time, therefore, that the Commit- 
tee propose to cut off a source of income for Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls they reeegnize the necessity for increasing the salary. 
The distinct proposition that the employment of natives, 
and especially of infidels, is detrimental to the efficiency 
of the service, suggests the appointment of new classes 
of officers, young men of good attainments, who would be 
admitted as ‘Consular Students,” to act in the first instance 
as clerks, subsequently as interpreters or Vice-Consuls, and 
in the meanwhile to employ themselves in the aequirement of the 
Eastern languages and the study of consular duties as a “ profes- 
sion.” As these young men advanced in their training, oppor- 
tunity would be taken of suppressing the Viee-Consulates at pre- 
sent held by foreigners ; and in a period of time not too protracted 
we should see in the East a Consular Service consisting, at the 
base, of the students acquiring the requisite attainments in the 
active life of their profession, and gradually advancing to be in- 
terpreters, vice-consuls, consuls of the second class, consuls of the 
first class, consuls general, For amongst the improvements sug- 


| gested by the Committee is the opening of the higher offices of the 


Consular Service to those members of the newly constituted “ pro- 
fession” who should distinguish themselves in active life, and 
thus, like officers in the army, earn their promotion. 

The descriptions and suggestions which apply to the Levant, 
apply more or less to the other sections of the consular map. In 
China and Siam the principal want at present is instructed inter 
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preters, as substitutes for the native interpreters; but already 
there are students in this section, who promise well. In Europe 
the trading jealousies and disparagements of the Consul are 
searcely less baneful and injurious than in the East; though in 
some cases, where the business is not sufficient for a consular es- 
tablishment, it is but reasonable to entrust certain purely minis- 
terial offices to any merchant of high standing who will accept 
them as a ‘Consular Agent.” In America, and especially in the 
disordered countries of Central America, the duties of the Consul 
are almost purely political ; the office is easy and lucrative, and 
here it is that the Report especially proposes to open promotion as 
a reward for Consular Service, instead of reserving these higher 
posts of the profession for retired members of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice who wish for ease and profit. 

There can be no doubt that the plan which the Report sketches 
would be a vast improvement, and would indeed place the Con- 
sular Service upon a footing consistent with good sense, with the 
interests of the country, and with the progressive advancement of 
the profession itself. Not many years hence, the Consul-General, 
sustained by confidence in his own knowledge of the profession, 
its law, and its practical working, treated with a just respect by 
the representatives of other countries, wielding an acknowledged 
pene in the place of his residence, would be competent to speak 
or our Government with complete authority on all ordinary mat- 





ters which can arise between two countrics. He would evidently 
be a person to whom might be referred any practical questions 
respecting the arrangements of commerce and navigation, whether 
in explanation of previous conventions or new adjustments; to | 
whom might be referred all ordinary questions respecting per- | 
sonal grievances, or even any injuries sustained by one Govern- 
ment or the other; any question respecting the behaviour | 
of natives belonging to a third Government at a foreign 
port. He would obviously be a person who might be con- 
sidered as thoroughly representing abroad the permanent exe- 
cutive of this country. The Consuls of both classes an 
the Vice-Consuls would be able to assist their chief in 
their several districts; and the Consular Students would form 
the lower grade of Civil Service out of which the superior minis- 
ters would naturally rise. But with this vastly improved orga- 
nization of the Consular Service, it would necessarily draw into 
its own hands many of the duties which are now reserved for a 
service technically considered higher, the diplomatic ; and in that 
event the question would necessarily arise. How far is it necess- 
ary to maintain both services in foreign countries? The diplo- 
matic service is considered to be purely political. In a sort of 
rough way it is understood to represent, not the Board of Trade, 
but the Foreign Oflice. A great convenience is supposed to arise 
from this direct communication of our Cabinet with the interior of 
foreign countries. The assumed convenience, however, is un- 
doubtedly accompanied by some very serious inconvenience. The 
case of Naples is but a minor instance; yet we have had rea- 
son to observe that the residence of an agent, supposed peculiarly 
to represent the political executive of this country, with its poli- 
tical shades of opinion, not only excited jealousies that might not 
otherwise have existed, but exposed that Government to direct 
slights and insults which a department with less pretensions would 
not have been capable of receiving. 

But there is another much more cogent form of the same ques- 
tion. Our Cabinet wiclds the power of the Crown under a direct 
accountability to Parliament; and in all branches of its adminis- 
tration it is actually and directly called to account by Parlia- 
ment, with ore exception, that of the Foreign Office. Now, con- 
sidering the imperfect control which the representatives of this 
country necessarily exercise over aflairs transacted in foreign 
countries, it might have been thought proper to obtain for those 
representatives almost an increased control over the department 
engaged in foreign transactions; yet it is the Foreign Oftice 
exclusively which not ouly stands exempt from Parliamentary | 
control, but which commands a civil service acting in the 
closest contact with foreign executives, sometimes, it is to be 
feared, in sympathetic contact with the most despotical admin- 
istrations, It is this department which is allowed to post its 
ereatures—not using the word offensively,—in every part of the 
globe, and to defy Parliamentary control, or to put it off with 
the promise of explanations after the fact. During this present 

ear we have had many reasons to know that in proportion as the 

iplomatic Service is a convenience to the Foreign Oftice it is an 
injury to the Commonwealth. ‘The same train of reasoning will 
lead us to the conclusion that the affairs of this country abroad 
would be better conducted, without the close and covert con- 
nexion between our Foreign Office and Foreign Executives, 
through a more permanently organized staf!, transacting business 
more after the manner of our own permancnt domestic depart- 
ments. While, therefore, we might question the roc eX- 
pediency of maintaining two distinct Diplomatic and Consular 
Stafls, where the Consular could do the permanent work, political 
considerations would somewhat more than reconcile us to the dis- 
continuance of the Diplomatic. 

It does not in any degree follow that the Crown or Executive 
of this country would be precluded from appointing special repre- 
sentatives to conduct peculiar missions with foreign courts or go- 
vernments. On the contrary, since that idea was first broached, 
many events have occurred which tend to strengthen the supposition 
that, not only would a special mission be well suited to special 
occasions, but that it would derive a peculiar importance and | 
moral strength from the very fact of its specialty. Nor would | 





| all events with studious courtesy. 


the special nature of this political legation imply a very brief ex- 
istence. Obviously such a department woud be kept in exist. 
ence so long as the peculiar, and it may be casual, nature of the 
circumstances which called for it should continue. For instance, 
the state of the Porte and of our relations with it has for some 
years demanded the residence of a special minister at Constanti- 
nople; and from what we can see it is probable that a special re- 
presentative of our Sovereign and Cabinet—almost an off-lying 
member of the Cabinet—would have to reside at the Ottoman 
capital for some time to come. ‘The Report of Mr. Monckton 
Milnes’s Committee does not enter at all upon this half of the 
tield, in fact barely mentions the Diplomatic Service; but one 
question naturally and inevitably arises out of the other. We 
have no desire for any abrupt or arbitrary measures to ‘su 
press” this or that department; we are quite content simply 
to see the Consular Service developed to a state of complete effi- 
ciency, avowing, however, a strong impression that when it shall 
arrive at full maturity the Consular Service will eat up the 
Diplomatic Service, to the great advantage of this country, its 
political administration, and its tax-payers. 
THE NEWEST CHALLENGE, 
A rresi distinction has been won by a member of the Bonaparte 
family. While he introduces a novelty in the practice of duelling, 
—which, considering the immense variety that duellists have 
already indulged, is a stroke of genius,—he has also drawn upon 
himself, as well as the practice, a ridicule that amounts to the 
sublime. It is certainly a novelty to convey a challenge 
by advertisement in the Zimes; and it is an additional 
novelty, after challenging one gentleman, spontaneously to 
transfer the challenge to another whose conduct has never, for a 
single instant, been in question. The inventor of this new fashion 
is Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. It seems that General de 
Fleischmann, an officer in the service of the King of 
Wurtemberg, is the son-in-law of Count Miot, an officer 
inthe service of Napoleon the First, at one time Go- 
vernor of Corsica. The General has recently published 
the memoirs of his father-in-law. In these memoirs, there are 
some passages, not specified, which are offensive to the Prince 
Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte ; and on referring to the volume Gene- 
ral Victodianahe supposes that the objectionable passages are 
found in one part alone; a conversation of the Emperor Napoleon 
and Prince Joseph, in which reflections were uttered upon the 
conduct of Lucien. This is the starting-point. On reading these 
passages, the Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, dating his letter 
at Paris, Grand Rue, No. 27, Auteuil, the 3d of July, addresses a 
brief epistle to General Fleischman, saying, he suspects that the 
General has been the complaisant of perfidious influences. ‘‘ At 
all events,” he says, ‘‘ you have made yourself, the editor re- 
sponsible for the outrages against my father of Miot, a thief and 
aruffian. Miot, liar or coward,” exclaims the Prince ; “ liar if 
he invented it, coward if he betrayed the confidence of Prince 
Joseph.” ‘ As to you, sir, since you have not been afraid to dip 
in the mud the pen of the pamphleteer Miot, you will not forget, 
I reckon, that you wear a sword. Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
Let us stop for an instant to reflect upon the courtesy of this 
address. Here is a German gentleman, an oflicer of rank in the 
service of the King of Wurtemberg, who has published some me- 
moirs of another person, his relative. These memoirs contain 
passages in which a foreign Prince is said to have reflected upon 
arelative of his own. Such things happen in imperial as well as 
in private life. But in good society we should usually consider 
that the first step taken by a gentleman who conceived himself to 
be personally offended, directly, indirectly, or constructively, 
would be simply to eall the attention of the other to the cireum- 
stance, and to await explanations, _“ the correspondence at 
We simply state what is the 
usage in good society, that of Paris as well as of London. 
General Fleischmann replies in a fashion that contrasts very 
strikingly with the Prince’s epistolary composition. His letter 
is calm and not uncourteous. He meets the address of the Prince 
by saying, ‘I abstain from characterizing, as I might be tempted 
to do, the tone and language which you have thought fit to adopt 
in your letter, and which seem to me scarcely worthy of the ele- 
vated position which you occupy, or of the illustrious family to 
which you belong.” He refers to the passage which he supposes 
to be indicated, at page 288 of the second volume, and he ex- 
presses his regret at perceiving that ‘“‘the remark of the Emperor 
Napoleon concerning his brother Lucien, aremark which I should 
have suppressed if 1 had attached the slightest importance to it, 
is of a kind to wound in you a filial sentiment as honourable as it 
is legitimate.” It is not probable that the Count Miot invented 
the conversation in which the remark oceurs, though, says the 
General, ** 1 cannot, of course, undertake to verify the exactness 
of details contained in memoirs written from memory and the 
netes of a journal thirty years after the event.” ‘“ As to the 
abuse of confidence, it is to be observed, that the Emperor Napo- 
leon and his brothers, especially the one who had so great a part 
in the Revoiution of the 18th Brumaire and the foundation of the 
ower of Napoleon the First, belonged, and have belonged, for 
1alf a century to history, and that it must be conceded, for the 
instruction of posterity, to tell respecting their acts and their 
political conduct the whole truth ; otherwise history would no 
onger be possible.” As to Miot his history is without reproach. 
‘¢ The sole reproach which the First Consul addressed to him on re- 
turning from Corsica in 1802, was, that he had not been sufficiently 
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energetic.” The General also shows that he bad had no share in 
the work, except the trifling duties of editor in revising the book, 
making a short introductory notice. 

“ Such, Prince, is my answer to your letter of the 3d of July. If the 
explanation which I have made satisfy you, I shall be very glad. In the 
contrary event, I have nothing more to say to you; and if I have wounded 
any one whom I do not know, and whom consequently I could not have in- 
tended to offend, my advanced age will not hinder me from answering with 
empressement to the appeal which should be made to my honour. 

If the last expression appears to have a little of the clangour of 
the sword in it, let us remember at once the tone of the first 
address and the General’s military ae ; and let us remember 
also the exceedingly calm and frank tone which pervades the rest 
of a long and reasonable letter. The advanced age, the avowed 
wish not to offend, the confessed sympathy with zeal for a rela- 
tive, the pains to clear away niisconception, and the readiness to 
admit the possibility of error, would in this country be considered 
sufficient to disarm the most impetuous and arrogant of gentle- 
men; though impetuosity and arrogance are certainly not the 
distinguishing characteristics of the gentleman. 

Now how does the Prince reply? Again in a short letter he 
says— : 

**T cannot accept any epistolary controversy, which would moreover be 
idle, Your letter goes to correct certain passages in the Memoirs, of which 
your advanced age has not hindered you from becoming the responsible 
editor. I did not know this age when I wrote. At the house of Lévy, 
your publisher, I was told that you were a General of the Wurtemberg 
army, in active service, and an aide-de-camp to the King. 

‘However that may be, you are ready, you tell me, to give me satisfac- 
tion. I sustain then my first letter. In any case you have a son who can 
take your place. aceept him in advance, and I await from you or from 
him the indication of the adversary and of the seconds, 

Pierre Navo.teon Bonaparte.” 

There are many circumstances which might contribute to make 
any son of an aged officer thus assaulted publicly accept the re- 
sponsibility of representing him, and thus a gentleman may be 
dragged into a ridiculous contest with a person whom he did not 
know, and who never has had the slightest relations with him of 
any kind. We are struck with the triple novelty of this duel,— 
the total absence of pretext, the proposal to transier the honour to 





tication ; it is the speech of the Queen’s husband, adopted by the 
Queen, and spoken for her. Since the explanation which Sir 
Robert Peel made in Parliament, the position which Prince Albert 
occupies at Court is well understood. He is, as he should be, the 
stay and adviser of his wife. There is, however, reason to suppose 
that, born an Englishwoman, our Queen may understand some of 
our national feelings and customs better than her husband; but 
on this occasion she has sanctioned and adopted his words: they 
are hers. In this speech, therefore, we have a clear statement of 
the views which are entertained at Court respecting the con- 
struction of Cherbourg, the attitude of the French Emperor and 
the existing relations between the two States, 

In the view which is thus for the first time authentically laid 
before the public, the Queen is perhaps in some degree less in har- 
mony with the public feeling of the country than usual. It is 
very probable that the heads of our Royal Household may sup- 
pose themselves to have peculiar means of ascertaining the 
truth, since they are personally acquainted with the most im- 
portant individual on the other side, have had opportunities of 
studying his character which some of us have not, and are them- 
selves amongst that not very numerous class which must be con- 
sidered well-qualified judges. On the other hand the Court ne- 
cessarily offers a one-sided point of view. The most engaging 
personal demeanour may be a veil to cover the truth, and not a 
window to exhibit it. Those who are at a greater distance may 
take a more commanding coup d’ail, The opinion entertained at 
Court may be worthy of consideration; but we have yet to learn 
that it is at all conclusive evidence ; for the question which it 
touches is one which must be judged by the event. But it is not 
uninteresting to be told the view of the subject which is enter- 


| tained by our Court. 


HOME INFLUENCES. 
Ir is to be regretted that such eases as that of the Reverend 


| Charles Vansittart ever come before the public, and there are 


an unknown substitute, and the selection of the Zimes as the | 


medium of the outrage. We do not before remember this chal- 
lenge by advertisement, when it was quite possible to convey the 
challenge in a private manner, and the challenge had not been 
refused, Challengers have sometimes sought an anticipative pub- 
licity, and there may be many reasons for such a course. For 
instance, a duel which is notorious beforehand is usually pre- 
vented by the police. A challenge thus flung from the capital of 
one country into the capital of another suggests that the adver- 
saries should meet in a third country, and the Prince's antiquated 
novelties might perhaps suggest a fourth novelty to the younger 


| more certain that we do not 


| and prevents even the wish to err. 


| thought correct the feeling. 


M. de Fleischmann, if he should relieve his father of this ridieu- | 


lous affair. 
him at the last celebrated duclling-place in this country, Chalk 
Farm ; and if the entertainment be duly advertised in the 7imes, 


we could promise his dramatic Highness a numerous though not a | 1 3 
| possess some private property, at one time reckoned at 1100/, or 


; 12002. 


select audience to witness the performance. 





THE COURT VIEW OF CHERBOURG, 

Ar the banquet on board La Brétagne the Emperor of the French 
took the unusual course of alluding to political discords, and to 
events which Courts usually affect not to notiec—* unfortunate 
incidents which did not succeed in altering either the friendship 
which exists between the two Crowns, or the desire of the two 
nations to remain at peace”; ‘‘attempts to stir up old resent- 
ments and the passions of another epoch,” which, if renewed, 
would ‘“ break to pieces upon public common sense ” as the waves 
were then breaking upon the breakwater of Cherbourg. The 
Emperor therefore disclaims the Colonels, the share which the 
Moniteuwy had in that demonstration, and, as they say in Lanca- 
shire, “the whole boiling of it.” Has Napoleon changed his 
mind, or has he in this case, as well as in some others, been re- 
presented in the Monitevr and elsewhere by persons who had no 
Just right to don the purple ? 

In his reply Prince Albert who spoke for his Royal wife and 
Sovereign said— 

** * Sire—The Queen desires me to express to your Majesty how sensible 
she is of the new proof of friendship which you have just given her by pro- 
posing a toast in her honour, and by pronouncing words which will always 
remain dear to her. Your Majesty knows the sentiments of friendship 
which she entertains towards you, Sire, and towards the Empress, and I 
need not remind you of them. 

*** You are also aware that the good understanding between our two 
countries is the constant object of her desires, as it is of yours, The Queen 
is, therefore, doubly happy at having the opportunity, by her presence here 
on this oceasion, of joining you, Sire, in endeavouring to strengthen as much 
as possible the bonds of friendship between the two nations,’ ”’ 

If these expressions do not throw any light upon the inner pur- 
pose and feeling of the inserutable Emperor, they do throw light 
upon another subject which is scarcely less interesting at the pre- 
sent time. They were complimentary phrases, used on a compli- 
mentary occasion, in reply to a complimentary address—be it so; 
but Prince Albert is a man who me am satisties himself by com- 
plying with empty forms ; he does not allow these occasions to pass 
without making some distinct presentment of what he believes to 
be the truth pertinent to the occasion, He weighs his words well, 
and this speech is amongst the plainest and neatest that he has 
delivered. It is not from the lips of one of her Majesty’s re- 
sponsible Ministers who speak the Soe j 


It would be to propose that the Prince should meet | ; , ‘ ; 
| by a person to recover a sum of money for the maintenance of 


guage of the Executive, to | 


more ways than one to prevent their doing so, One is to prevent 
their existence, and perhaps that is not so difficult as some 
imagine. If they do exist it is well that we should know the 
fact, for the rendering of justice and the good of society. For if 
it is seldom possible to repair injuries when once done, it is still 
“reform” those who have once 
begun to go astray half so often as we prevent future errors, by 
the moral influence of a forearmed opinion, and by the still better 
and more positive influence which operates insensibly on the mind 
While, therefore, homes are 
disturbed by false opinion and false feeling let us know it, in 
order that discussion may revise the opinion, and better habits of 
The ease to which we have alluded 
will be found in every way remarkable. 

It comes before the public in the form of a suit brought 


Rosalie, the wife of Charles Vansittart. Is the husband poor ? 
He is the nephew ef Lord Bexley, holds a living, and appears to 


Is the lady an outcast’ ‘here is no charge against her 


| character, and her husband wrote of her to her brother “ How 


| immeasurably she is my superior in all things. 





What a refor- 
mation she will effeet both in my outward and inward carriage!” 
Mr. Vansittart, however, was disappointed in these fervid hopes 
which he entertained just two days after his marriage in 1845, 
when he had taken his bride, the daughter of a London merchant, 
down to his pastoral residence at White Waltham in Berkshire. 
The next picture presented by the evidence given in court is ex- 
tracted from a letter written in 1849 by the pen of the wife, who 
represents her reverend husband as wrestling with his “ guardian 
angel.” ‘There had been some points of difference ; especially he 
wished 150/. a year which stood for her separate use in the 
name of her father and brother transferred to his own name. 
She objected that if he fulfilled a frequent threat of going 
to Australia, the arrangement would not be convenient. ‘* He 
flew at me,” she says, “like a tiger”; afterwards he “ be- 
gan kicking me with all his might.” ‘ He did not leave me 
till he had given me such a blow on the side with his foot, that I 
only stopped him by saying that he would be answerable for another 
life besides mine if he did not desist.” ‘* His object, too, I fear, 
is pretty evident, as he always chooses the times when I am ina 
similar condition for his most violent behaviour; but I must say 
he never went to such lengths as he has today.” On receiving 
this letter, the brother, Mr. Hans Busk, went to Mr. Vansittart, 
and showed it to him. He said he was “ very sorry”; but this 
witness describes him as rather repulsing interference until 
threatened with his Bishop; on which he entreated to be spared. 
Afterwards, he showed to Mr, Busk a letter which he had written 
to his wife, asking her forgiveness. Some years later, in 1853, 
Mr. Busk had another complaint to make, and he did carry it to 
the Bishop; the result being that Mr. Vansittart wrote to his 
father-in-law in these terms—‘' Will you receive a penitent son 
back to your affections’ I thank Hans heartily for having 
brought before the Bishop all my unhappy history. For the fu- 


| ture it will be my study to do everything to please Rosalie, and I 


will forswear card-playing, flirting, and other unclerical amuse 
ments. I have promised the Bishop to do so.” But in 1856, the 
‘« penitent,” who met with general forgiveness, says to his father- 
in-law—“ Since writing my last, I have come to the determina- 
tion of separating from my wife, as my hatred and aversion 


which the Sovereign gives her royal counter-signature of authen- | towards her are so great that I can nor will see her again.” He 
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had reasons for displeasure: his wife had defied at once marital 
and pastoral authority by becoming Roman Catholic ; and per- 
haps some of the treatment that she experienced was controver- 

ial, some of the hatred odiwm theologicum? Besides, might she 
not be suspected of biassed motives in inclining to a creed which 
forbids the marrying of priests? But Mr. Vansittart had a yet 
more cogent motive for desiring separation: ‘‘ My physician,” he 
writes to the lady’s father, ‘‘ tells me that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for my health that I should be kept as quiet as possible.” 
And he adds a tender reminiseence—‘ If I had not married con- 
trary to the wishes and prayers of a most excellent mother, much 
misery would haye been spared me.’ Separated they were ac- 
cordingly, under a deed which allowed the wife 120/. a year; but 
ultimately it is conjectured that the absent Vansittart is in Switz- 
erland with two sons, and the suit is brought to recover the cost 
of the lady’s maintenance, and to test the responsibility of the 
husband; which the Assize Court at Guildford atlirms by award- 
ing the amount claimed. 

Vhy did this case come into court * As soon as it had been 
stated, and sustained by evidence, the presiding Judge, Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, asked whether it could not be referred to some 
gentleman at the bar, who should have power to say what ought 
to be done; but the husband’s counsel preferred that the case 
should go to a jury. He argued that the wife had no right to 
pledge the credit of her husband; that the husband had not more 
than 400/. or 500/,a year; and that the original causes of all this 
unhappiness were to be found in the lady’s conversion to Catholic- 
ism, and her consorting with priests and nuns. The Judge as well 
as the Jury overruled this last appeal to sectarian feeling. “ In his 
opinion every one would do well to make himself a good Christian, 
and leave the particular shade of Christianity to which he be- 
longed to be settled afterwards.” The fact is that something 
higher than Catholicism or Protestantism is daily receiving 
stronger recognition: it is Christianity.* And an appeal to the 
practical laws of Christianity would probably have settled this 
case long before it reached the stage of litigation. It isa common 
dogma that every man, especially the husband, must stand up 
for his own rights, in total oblivion of the admonition to turn the 
second cheek, That which it is the husband's special business to 
defend, as such, is the right of the wife ; and it is possible to ful- 
fil that mission so exhaustively as to extort a full reciprocity. It 
is sometimes assumed that as human nature is iniirm, the peace 
of a household must necessarily be broken ; yet it is possible to 
resolve that between two persons of good intelligence and feeling, 
discord shall never come, and to execute that resolve. Possibly 
some persons—for these subjects are seldom discussed without re- 
serves—may not know how practicable that resolve is. It is 
sometimes assumed that whatever may be the professions and the 
sincere belief in love during the honeymoon, time must bring its 
changes. In defiance of that popular assumption a_poctical 
writer has ventured to sketch ‘A Year of Honeymoons”; but, 
real life can here, as it does in most things, outdo fiction, 
where perfect openness and perfect consideration for the other 
afford to affection, ‘‘ ample room and verge enough” to feed upon 
ever increasing knowledge. But love, they say, when happy is 
always more perversely reserved than when wretched; so that 
the poor world only gets taught by the examples ad evitanda and 
not by those to be imitated. One rule, however, in the commerce 


of the affections holds good universally : there is no course which | 


pays” so well as thorough unselfishness. Insomuch that 
Epicureanism carries selfishness to a pitch of sublime perfection ; 
it will teach a man by always sceking the good of every one be- 
fore himself, to attract so exquisite an esteem and affection that he 
shall become the spoiled pet of every one. Contrary to usage, the 

lan looks more extravagant on paper than it really is, and it 

as at all events the highest sanction of our national faith, which 
literally rests on the worship of self sacrifice. Christians might at 
all events try it. 

* We had written this when a fresh instance among the living testi- 
monies of the day was brought before oureyes. At the siege of Delhi was the 
good priest John Edward Wharton Rottoa, whose energies were most fearfully 
taxed during that deadly struggle, when at times he had to administer con- 
solation for the dying to @ congregation. The work was too much for one 
man to get through, but there was another good priest near, named Ber- 
trand.”’ ‘His services and his self-denial,” says his brother clergyman, 
*¢ will live in the recollections of the Army as long as a single man survives 
to tell the tale.” 
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So writes the Protestant Chaplain of the Roman Catholic | 


Father Bertrand. They were divided in their churches, they were united | 


in their labours, their pains, their sacrifice of love, their Christianity. | an opinion on this subject different from that which I have above stated. If 


The reflection of the chaplain will find an echo in many a breast, as they 
have in the just mind of the Judge upon the Bench. ‘* While Lam con- 
scious that just as much bigotry prevails in the Church of England as in the 
Church of Rome, I, as one of the ministers and members of the former of 
the two churches, sigh for the advent of those days when, without the com- 


promise of one iota of principle on either side, except as the result of honest | 


conviction, the members of both churches may be drawn towards each 
other in the freedom of friendly religious intercourse and argument, and 
without any of that asperity which too often characterises the communica- 
tions of both parties at the present time.”” Zhe Chaplain’s Narrative of the 
Stege of Delhi, by John Edward Wharton Rotton, M.A. 


Prepmoyt and Rome.—On the debate in the Piedmontese Chambers 
about a loan of 40 millions of francs, Deputy De Torre had the hardihood 
to contrast the financial position of Turin with that of Rome. Marquis 
Pepoli, of Bologna, has just replied to him with incontestable statis- 
tics. Bologna contains in its district 370,107 persons, taxed at 11 
francs 90 cents per head ; Turin district numbers 454,745 persons, 
taxed at 8 franes 10 cents per head. Pepoli is a man of rank and wealth 
as well as intelligence, he is cousin to Lucien Murat, and his wife, a 
Hohenzollern, is aunt to the Queen of Portugal. Ile puts his name to the 
pamphlet, and does not quit Bologna, fearless of the consequences. 
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BOOKS. 


THE SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF THE 
WELLINGTON DESPATCHES,* 


Ir anybody wishes additional evidence as to the wonderful indus- 
try and enormous power of work possessed by the late Duke of 
Wellington, here it is. With a few explanatory letters from the 
original Despatches, inserted to complete the story of the business 
this volume contains 639 ample pages, extending over only a year 
and a half, from the 6th June 1800 to the 11th December 1801, 
This would be composition enough to employ many people; but 
be it remembered it is only supplementary writing; for as much 
again was published years ago. Neither is it mere brain effusion, 
The business recorded had to be first done; the plan or olicy 
suggested had to be well considered before it was written ian 
the various questions settled had to be examined or heard; the 
exploits narrated had to be performed, all this writing being only 
the essential result of “‘ work and labour.” Nor was the business 
done by sitting still, or by leisurely progresses through the pro- 
vince of Mysore. In addition to tours of inspection, there are a 
journey from Seringapatam to Madras, a voyage thence to Trin- 
comalee, followed by another voyage to Bombay, and then, after 
an attack of fever, a return to Mysore. The stake was greater in 
the Peninsula, Events and their results were vastly larger and 
more important; the responsibility was infinitely heavier; the 
obstacles of incapacity, timidity, and corruption more difficult to 
overcome ; as well as more trying to the temper and the patience. 
Still we suspect that this period of Arthur Wellesley’s Indian ca- 
reer was distinguished by as great an extent and variety of work 
as he ever afterwards went through. It certainly was admirable 
training for the Peninsula. 

‘The chief public events that form the subjects of the period are 
—1. The campaign against Dhoondiah Waugh—which has a pre- 
sent interest, since similar freebooters may yet spring up in India 
from the remnants of the Bengal army and the native contingents. 
2. The disturbances in Malabar, which were diflicult to put down 
from the nature of the country, and the operations against which 
the then Colonel Wellesley only directed, exercising no personal 
command, 3. The preparation and organization at Madras, Trin- 
comalee, and Bombay of the army designed to act as a diversion 
and demonstration in Egypt against the French invaders; and 
in the command of which he was finally superseded in favour 
of Baird. 4. The civil, military, judicial, financial, economical, 
architectural, and it may be said socio-moral business that con- 
tinually came before the Proconsul of Mysore. Here, in the 
way of ethical arbitration, is a story of horse-stealing, and of 
knowingly receiving by an officer. 

“Tt appears that this officer bought a horse from two men on the road 
from this country to Malabar, which two men were afterwards appre- 
hended, by desire of Captain Symons, for stealing another horse at Seringa- 

vatam, 
“It appears by Lieutenant *s letter to Captain Symons of the 11th 
September, that he had some reason to suspect that the horse sold to him 
had likewise been stolen, as the persons from whom he purchased it differed 
in the account they gave of the price which they had paid for it. 

** Lieutenant ——, however, in that first letter, proposes to give up the 
horse provided the rightful owner will pay for him the price which Lieute- 
nant ——had paid, and all the expenses which had been incurred on aceount 
of his keep, &e., to the day that he should be given up. He departs from 
this proposition afterwards, and proposes to give up the horse provided his 
expenses only are paid. 

**As far as I can learn, it is the custom of all countries, particularly of 
our own, that a man has a right to take his property wherever he can tind 
it; and it follows therefore that a demand for keep for a horse which is 
known to all partics to have been stolen cannot be a very admissible one, 
particularly when, as in this ease, the demand amounts to more than the 
value of the animal in question, and more than the person in possession 
paid for him. However, as Lieutenant —— was not liable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foujdarry Court, Captain Symons was desirous to drop the 
subject, and leave it to Lieutenant —— to do as he pleased; but, as he has 
renewed it, Captain Symons has referred it tome. All I can say upon the 
subject is, that I have no doubt whatever but that Lieutenant —— ought to 
give up the horse free of cost to the rightful owner, and that if I were in bis 
situation I should do so. I have no power, however, over Lieutenant ——’s 
property, and the legal tribunal to which recourse might be had on this 
occasion, and from which relief would certainly be obtained, is at such a 
distance, and the expense of an application to it is so great, that I have no 
reason to believe that the rightful owner of the horse will apply there. It 
will rest with Lieutenant -—, therefore, whether he will give up the horse 
or not ; and upon this point I must say that, if he does not give him up, I 
shall be much disappointed, and concerned that any officer should entertain 








however, he does not mean to give him up, the best mode of proceeding will 
be to drop all correspondence upon the subject, particularly with the Judge 
of the Foujdarry at this place, with whom Lieutenant —— can have no 
concern,” 

It is in the miscellaneous rather than in the historical passages 
that the interest of the book chiefly consists. There is nothing in 
it of equal importance to the war against Tippoo and the fall of 
Seringapatam contained in the first volume. The campaign 
against Dhoondiah, though as already intimated not without at- 
traction, is deficient in completeness as a story, from the want 
of papers already published in the previous work, besides 
which a single correspondence can only contain materials for his- 
tory, and not a history itself. The preparation of the force for 
Egypt was not history or even war, but only business arrangements ; 
owing its interest to the light it throws upon the forethought, at- 
tention to details, comprehensiveness in plan, and other traits im 

* Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. India 1797—1805, Edited by his son, the Duke of Wellington. 
(June 6, 1800—December 11, 1801.) Published by Murray, 
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the character of the writer. In fact it is this character, exhibited 
under various aspects, which really constitutes the feature of the 

resent volume. This feature, indeed, may be rather accumu- 
baive than novel. It confirms by additional evidence what was 
already known of the penetration, judgment, prompt decision, 
and practical common sense of the Duke of Wellington, as w ell 
as of his dry humeur and occasional causticity of style. If any 
fresh trait appears, it is in an approach to warmth in recom- 
mendation, and something like spontancous proftier of patronage. 
It would almost seem as if the sudden inilux of position and pros- 
perity had thawed the genial current of his soul, such current as 
there was. Some light is thrown upon the manner in which he 
accumulated his wonderful variety of knowledge, by a curious 
extract from a sort of commonplace book he kept of all he could 
eather about Malabar. ‘This kind of minute industry, however, 
would have been useless without great memory » and a faculty of 
sclecting the matter for use as well as of arranging it. ; 

A prominent topic, now as formerly, is Colonel Wellesley’s 
supersession by General Baird in the oommand of the army de- 
tt. Ile makes use of language to veil his thoughts, 
for he terms it the most tnéere sting period of his life. He writes 
to everybody about it; and will not be comforted. General 
Brathwaite addresses the Colonel sympathizingly, and explainingly 
so far as he can guess, 

+‘ Tam convinced that the sending General Baird to command the expedi- 
tion had become unavoidably necessary from circumstances which were to- 
tally unexpected and unfor What these circumstances were I do not 
know, nor, 1 believg, does anybody here, [at Madras] though many reporis 
have been circulated upon the occas 


signed for E 


~ 





seen, 


ion, as is usual in such cases; as that 
the King’s General oiticers on the staff had individually stated their situa- 
tions to the Duke of York and had requested their reeall, as they saw Ne 
disposition in the government in India to employ them in any way suitabl 
to their rank, and to wl must have been the intention of his Majesty in 
subjecting the Company great an expense; and that, in consequence 
of this, it had been signified to Lord Wellesley, from very high authority, 
that they must be suitably employed, Another report says that Sir James 
Craig and General Baird ox/y addressed a letter to his Royal Highness in 
the language above recited, and presented it to Sir Alured Clarke to for- 
ward it to his Royal Hichn and then the letter was given back to them 
with an assurance that the services of Sir James Craig would be immediately 
required for the command of the army in Bengal, as Sir Alured was on the 
eve of departure, and that General Baird would be sent to command the ex- 
pedition, which was accordingly determined.” 

This excuse, however, was partly cut away by the orders them- 
selves ; if such an intimation came in public orders, 

“T have not h 1 from Lord Wellesley since my arrival in answer to my 
letters from Bombay, but I have received a letter trom Henry. He appears 


to be of the sam« o} ion Ise t 


to so 








with everybody else regarding my disappoint- 
nable solution. 


ment, of which he ves no reas 
“It is not true, as everybody says, that orders came from home for 
General Baird’s appointment. saw the orders, and they don’t contain one 


word about it.” 

The letter to the Marquis Wellesley alluded to in this extract 
seems to be one in which the sufferer resolved his own case, and 
taking up what he thought a tenable position, held it with his 
wonted tenacity. It is a rather long letter, but this is the pith. 

* On the 21st Decem! announce your intention to appoint Sir 





you first 








James Craig or General | to the command, I don’t deny that I con- 
ceive that they had 1 m to complain when I was ap] cd to this com- 
mand, and I believe t ey did complain ; but, in order to do justice to them, 
why should a greater injury and injustice than they complained of be done 


to me, and why ld reasons for my appointment be publicly given to the 




















whole world, which at least tend to show that you conecived I was fit for the 
equipment of the expedition, but not to conduct it after it was equipped ? 

** Tf the chang , mand were made only because I had not sufli- 
cient rank, and because others had the rank required, and complained of th 
preference shown to it that time, it would have | 1 fair towards me to 
state it, (although, by the by, 1 don’t conecive those to be any good reasons 
for superseding a man wl. n he has been appointed toa command.) The 
next best thing would have been to give no reason at «ll for my appointment 
or my supersession. In cither of these cases I should have lamented only 
that the improprict f th ppointment had not been found out before it 
was made, the ex; vhich IT had unnee rily incurred, and that I had 
been induced to rem oft from 2 situation which they did like to one 
they do not. But I lave a right to « lain when L am superseded, and 
the reason stated for the supersession amounts to a charge of incapacity. 


# 








* The supers istonished, and is the conversation of, the whol 
army and of all India, and numbers of my friends have urged and written 
to me to request that | would have it explained. Let Henry [Wellesley] 





ask any indifferent man what is his opinion of it.” 

The Duke’s dislike of the Anglo-Indian practice of seizing the 
utile in disregard of the honestum is well known from a stock 
quotation, in which, by the by, the larger utile of public charac- 
ter is the basis of his reasoning. In a letter addressed to Kirk- 
patrick, who seems to have been inoculated with the Indo- 
Machiavellian system of politics, Arthur Wellesley lays down the 
right and wrong of making war with the clearness of a jurist. 

**T am obliged to you for the communication of your sentiments regarding 
the situation of our affairs with the Mahrattas. I agree entirely in your 
opinion that it is most desirable that they should be speedily brought to an 
issue ; that the present period appears favourable to bring them to a crisis; 
and, that, particularly at this moment, there is no reason to apprehend the 
consequences even of an appeal to arms for that purpose. 

** The only questions then are the propricty and justice of commencing a 
war to obtain our ends, - . - 

** As to the justice of such an appeal; our governments in India are 
strongly prohibited from commencing wars excepting in case of attack, or 
——— for an attack, by one of the native powers. The refusal of the 
Mahrattas to accede to our terms of closer alliance cannot be deemed an 
attack, and I have not heard of any circumstances in their late conduct 
which can be de Hlostility then on our part might be thought 
a breach of the laws for the government of this empire. 

** But not only might it be considered in that light, but as an act of 
great political injustice. In fact, one country has no right to commence a 
war upon another because at some time or other that other may form an al- 
liance with its enemy prejudicial to its interests, and because it refuses to 
draw close the terms of its alliance with the country which proposes it.” 





med one, 








| jungle as the Nairs can, and it might always be 
| or other our detac! ] 


system the : 





Many years after the following passage was written, the Duke 

of Wellington delivered another opinion of martial law. It did 
not, however, exceed in force or clearness this youthful exposi- 
tion, while it wanted the living application of 1800, 
_ “Tam fully aware that the military gentlemen in Malabar are exceed- 
ingly anxious to establish what they call military law. Before I should 
consent to the subversion of one system of law, and to the establishment of 
another, I should be glad to know what the new law was to be; and I have 
never procured from any of those gentlemen yet a definition of their own 
idea of military law. I understand military law to be the law of the 
sword, and, in well-regulated and disciplined armies, to be the will of the 
General, 

** T should not wish to have the trouble of managing a country like Mala- 
bar myself, and I acknowledge that I should not think it very proper to 
commit the management of that province (by the establishment of military 
law) to any other officer under my orders, 

** The question then is, whether the systems of revenue, of jurisprudence, 
of police, now established will not be either suspended, if I give to Colonel 
Sartorius the power of trying offenders by military process, or they will be 
supposed to be suspended, and the officers of the army will deem it their 
right and their duty to interfere in them all, in consequence of the establish- 
ment, as they will inagine, of their favourite system of military law.” 

A distinguishing trait of the Duke’s mind was the clearness 
with which he saw his end and the true means of attaining it; 
and that this means, how slow and expensive soever it might seem 
in the outset, was in reality the quickest and cheapest mode, 
The trait turns up in some remarks on a depreciated currency, 
but is more fully developed in laying down the principles of jungle 
war, 

“The result of my observations and considerations upon the mode of 
carrying on war in jungly countries is just this, that as long as the jungle 
is thick, as the enemy can conceal himself in it, and from his concealment 
attack the troops, their followers, and their baggage, the operations must be 
unsuccessful on our side, You propose, as a remedy, to move in small come 
pact bodies in different directions, in order that the enemy might have no 
in constant fear of falling in with some party, and might 

in opinion with you that your remedy might an- 
i body of troops which could move without baggage 
I say only some purposes, beeause their suc 
our troops cannot move to all parts of the 
expected that at some place 
would get into a scrape, But as we know that no 

Lhe I as to answer any purpose for which an 
operation might be undertaken, and as that mode of carrying on the war 
will avowe ily not answer where there is baggage, we must look for some 
doption of which will enable us to bring on in safety that ne- 





mark, might be 
lose ¢ 
swer some purposes for 
or incumbrances of any kind ; 
cess would not be complete ; 


onhdenee, agree 
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troops can mo 





cessary evil.” 

‘1 know of no mode of doing this exeepting to deprive the enemy of his 
concealment by cutting away the lower part of the jungle to a considerable 
distance from the road. This, you say, is a work of time ; it is true it is 80, 
but it must be recollected that the labour of every man turns to account, 
that the operations, however long, must in the end be suceessful, and we 
shall not have to regret, after a great expense of blood and treasure, that 
the whole has been thrown away, and the same desultory operations are to 





be recommenced in the following season, as has been the case hitherto, and 
as will always be the case until some such mode of carrying on the war with 
ecurity to the foll ! adopted. . ‘ * a 


* T should push forward my advanced posts, well strengthened in different 
directions, as you » in your letter of the 6th instant. Under their 
cover strong working s should be employed in clearing the jungle. 


cleared 








When they should have forward to the distance of two or three 
miles, I would move the camp that distance, and remain in that new posi 
tion till more road and country should have been cleared for me. By dee 


grees I should get forward to the most advanced of my posts, and the result 
of my labours wo ild be, that no Nair would venture into a ¢ ountry where I 
had deprived him of his advantage, viz. his concealment.” 

Ilere are some remarks on surprise in war, deriving force from 
the instance that gives rise to them. 

“JT am glad to hear that the expedition to the Mauritius is to be given 
up. Stokes’s plan is the greatest nonsense that ever entered the head of 
man, and yet it cannot be said positively that it would not succeed, It de- 








pends entirely upon a surprise, of which it may be observed, that it may 
succeed anywhere; but there is every reason to believe that it would not 
succeed in this instance; and if it did not succeed, it would be impossible to 
employ, on a regular attack, any of the troops which should have been em- 


ployed on the surprise; this is evident from the state of the winds and cure 





tokes is radicaily ignorant of everything relating to any other point 
of attack, or mode of making it, excepting that by surprise, which is at- 
tended with so much risk that no officer in his senses would attempt it. I 
had a full conversation with him upon the subject at Bombay, in the pre- 
sence of General Baird, the result of which was a conviction on the minds 
of both of us that Stokes knew nothing of the matter.” 

Thus far the traits of the Duke, though personal, have rather 
applied to his public character. The following are of a more in- 
dividual kind. 

The Duke on an advance-—“ I am well acquainted with Mr. Cobb’s 
family, and I should be very sorry to see an opportunity for his advance- 
ment passed by for want of money to purchase it. But as I am not over 
burdened therewith, before I consent to advance this money I must beg to 
know from Mr. Cobb in what manner he proposes that I should be repaid ; 
whether he will make an arrangement with the paymaster of his corps to 
stop a certain sum monthly till the money is paid, or whether he will de- 
pend upon some of his relations, and upon which, for its payment. I men- 
tion this circumstance only because the sum is larger than I, or any man, 
can in these times afford to throw away. 

“T have before now advanced money to officers of my own regiment to 
enable them to purchase, and they have invariably made an arrangement 
such as that I have above stated, and have besides written to their friends 
to pay the money for them. If the latter should comply with their request, 
they have had, of course, all the advantages of the arrangement made with 
the paymaster.”’ 

‘“ My dear Camplell” u ith a good prospect.—*1 wish you joy most 
sincerely of your appointment to take Tranquebar; and I hope also I may 
congratulate you on having taken that place. You will get some plander 
there, which, when it falls in a man’s way, is not a bad thing, Let me 
know how you have got on.” 

The old beau.— How does Jack Murray get on in the world? He must 
be waxing old for the pursuits of gallantry; and if he has no other, he 
must be like a fish out of water,” 
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How to live in India.—“ 1 know but one receipt for good health in this 
country, and that is to live et to drink little or no wine, to use 
exercise, to keep the mind employed, and, if possible, to keep in good 
humour with the world. The last is the most ditlicult, for, as you have 
often observed, there is searcely a good-tempered man in India.” 

Pictures and Compliments.—* I thank you for the picture, of which, how- 


ever, 1 must observe, with my friends here, that the two or three glances | 


which you mention, made very little impression upon the fair artist, as the 
picture is as like anybody else as it is to the person for whom it is intended. I 
shall write to her, nevertheless, and I propose to tell her that I am glad to 
find that those few glances made an impression upon her memory so ex- 


| mercial metropolis of the world, possesses a Parsee mercantile house, 


ceedingly favourable ; and 1 have employed a gentleman here to draw the | 


picture of a damsel in the character of a shepherdess, which I shall also 
present as the effect of the impression made upon my memory by the fair 
artist.” 

The editing is confined to a few brief notes, mostly geographi- 
eal. An index is probably reserved till the close of the coilec- 
tion ; but a list of the letters and persons addressed, perhaps with 
some indications of the leading subject, would have been an ad- 
vantage to the volume, 


DOSABHOY FRAMJEE'S PARSEES,* 
In advancing the ignorance of the public as one reason for the 


publication of his book, our Parsee author falls into the common | 


error of confounding what the public does not know, with what 
it does not care to learn. That the majority know little or no- 
thing of the Parsees may be true, and the same may be safely 
affirmed of a good many other branches of knowledge. But this 


want of information arises from lack of disposition rather than of 


means. And the present work, which deals but little with his- 
tory or antiquities, is valuable only as an account of the modern 
ideas and practices of the sect. An impression equally good of the 
older persecutions which the followers of Zoroaster suflered from 
the Mahometans might be gathered from Moore’s ‘ Fire-Wor- 
shippers” in Lalla Rookh ; to say nothing of more elaborate works. 
Of the wanderings and sufferings of the people from the period 
between the Conquest of Persia by the Mahometans, and their 
emergence as Parsees with the first establishment of the English 

wer at Bombay, nearly two centuries ago, very little seems 


cnown, even to themselves, and consequently our author can tell | 


but little. Hardly a visitor to Bombay but has had his say about 
their descendants, our present friends ; and as regards their mode 
of sepulture, with greater plainness and particularity than Dosab- 
hoy Framjee, who passes lightly over the repulsive horrors of their 
burial place. Their peaceful pursuits and prosperity are every 
body’s theme. Of their general popularity there may be some 
doubt. They are in good case; and persons whose habits or mis- 
fortunes keep them spare, have seldom much liking for “sleek 
headed men.” 
“order” may be borne with. A patrician class reflects a sort of 
lustre upon their humbler countrymen, as according to Paley the 
effulgence of the Lord Chancellor beams upon the attorney’s clerk, 
But a whole race of rich people are an abomination to the poor, 
especially when the Aco ven. and pauperless tribe are aliens, and 
upstarts as regards wealth : for the mass always associate the sud- 
den acquisition of immense wealth with roguery and hardness, 
adopting the satirist’s classification—‘‘ thieves, supercargoes, 
sharpers, and directors.” 


Great wealth belonging to an old established | 


The Parsees, like the Quakers, to whom they have some other | 


resemblances, are es and munificent in their chari- 
ties; but somchow the ‘ peop 

they prefer the open hand to the “ regulation” system. 
the Parsees claim to be, and loyal beyond all question they doubt- 
less are. Arespectable mercantile interest is averse to revolts and 
revolutions as interrupting trade and exciting confusion. With 
the Parsees there is an additional clement ot loyalty. Remove 
the British government, and they are powerless aliens amid 
powerful and hostile creeds. It seems that after every allowance, 
and including the few of the sect lingering in Persia and else- 


their forefathers do not exceed 150,000 souls. Set up a native 
raj, and all the prosperity and triumphant mercantile competition 
even with free-born Britons described in the following extract 
would be quickly swept away. Differences about caste and 
creeds would be suspended for the time, and Moslem and Hindoo 
combine with edifying uniformity to squecze such prosperous 
gentlemen wherever they could find them. 

“To the British power in India the Parsees are chiefly indebted for their 
present position. Under its authority their commercial spirit revived, and 
they began for the first time to reap the fruit of their own industry. The 
native governments of India had invariably acted as a check to industry and 
enterprise—no man could enjoy the fruits of his own labour, as the people 
were constantly subjected to the eaprice of the ruler, and the tyranny and 
oppression of his innumerable hosts of subordinate ofticcrs. 3 

* The accession of British power in India was therefore a godsend to the 
Parsces; it enabled them to enter upon higher and nobler pursuits, and at 
once removed those restraints which the tyrannical rule of native princes 
had imposed upon them. Dadysett, Pestonjee, and Homusjee Wadia, the 
earliest Parsces of wealth and influence, had by their individual enterprise, 
raised themselves from obscurity to a distinguished position. 

Almost all the Parsee Shets now living, have been the creators of their 
own fortunes. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, whose name is known in almost 
every part of the world, as the first merchant prince in India, was the son of 

parents. Shet Framjee Nusserwanjee, Shet Cowasjee Jehangir, Shet 
mackjce Nusserwanjee, und a number of other Parsee gentlemen, reputed 
for their wealth, have also been the archilects of their own fortunes. And 
how have all these attained their presené position? By their commercial 
enterprise and remarkable industry. Wherever wealth is to be acquired 
or wherever the English standards have been carried, the Parsees have 
followed with the fearless energy of men who required but the simple as- 


* The Parsees: their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion, By Dosabhoy 
Framjee. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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over to the professor of astrology, 


surance that the protection of English law and English justice would be 
thrown around them. The Parsee tradesman followed the British army to 
Cabul, and is now to be found in every city of India, foremost in every 
enterprise, and ready to take advantage cf every opening. We may be for- 
givea the boast, but we ean safely say, that in the short space of a century 
we have placed ourselves in competition with the merchant princes of the 
English Babylon, and no history of the commerce of the East would be com. 
pose without a prominent lace being given to the mercantile houses esta. 
lished by the Parsees in India and China. Even London, the great com. 
- > ( Those 
wealthy and spirited Camas, who ean justly boast of possessing first-rate 
mereantile houses in India and China, opened a similar house in London 
about three years ago, and Messrs. Cama and Co, are daily seen in Gresham 
House carrying on extensive commercial intercourse. It is the first Parsee 
house established in London, and its projectors are consequently entitled to 
no little y raise for their enterprising spirit.” 

Bombay is the head-quarters of the Parsees. Indeed, no less 
than 110,544 souls are found there, out of the total 150,000 of 
which the seet consists. The census classification is curious: 
though only of average exactness, females and minors being 
ranked as belonging to the profession of the head of the family, 
From this list it appears that some sixty per cent, or in exact 
figures 61.298, belong to the highly respectable class of ‘ mer- 
chants, bankers, or brokers.” here are 1535 money-changers, 
assayers, &e.; 11,028 writers and accountants ; priests 5656—to 
keep up by numbers what we fancy is a shaken faith? school- 
masters 2056; pensioners 1274; medical men 577; and, (which 
we are surprised to see,) 5227 living by the wine and spirit trade, 
There is neither a beggar or a pauper, but there are 127 “ ya- 
grants,” donbtless ‘extravagant, and wheeling strangers, of 
here and everywhere.” [But with these ard ether drawbacks, 
what a census! nearly ninety thousand of genteel vocations out 
of one hundred and ten thousand ; for if the wine and spirit busi- 
ness be objected to, let it be borne in mind that when Scotch he- 
raldie glory was at its height, and the cadet even of a laird’s 
family could not touch trade, an exception was made in favour of 
the wine-merchant, as a gentleman’s pursuit. The soldier is ab- 
sent from the list; but that does not arise from a peace-at-any- 
price spirit, though price has something to do with the omission, 
The pay of the humblest Parsce is something like double that of a 
native hero, 

*“ We must look for the real reason of the Parsecs not becoming soldicrs, 
in the fact that very little or no inducement is offered to them to enlist in 
the army. The native (Hindoo or Mahomedan) soldiers are paid seven 
rupees, or fourteen shillings a month, inclusive of rations, while a Parsee, 
in the lowest employment that he can enter upon, namely, that of a cook or 
domestic servant, earns nearly double the sum which is paid to the Sepoy. 
During the late mutinies, when Bombay was denuded of European troops, 
many Parsees were willing to enlist in the army if the pay of European 
soldiers was accorded to them.”’ 

The Parsee must be born upon the ground-floor. As soon as 
signs of approaching accouchement appear the materfamilias is 
removed to a room in that position. When born the baby must 
have its nativity east by a Parsee or Brahmin priest. The horo- 
scopic professor is an imposter, and the lords of creation know it; 
but it is expedient to yield to the weaker vessel. ‘The men 
generally laugh at the absurdity of this stuff [the predictions]; 
but the condition of the Parsee females is not yet sutliciently ad- 
vanced to make them conscious of its folly.” ‘Ihere is, however, 


| another stage in Parsee life when the horoscope comes into play. 


Except among a few of the more advanced, who are familiar with 
Eurepean manners, children are betrothed in early life or even in- 
fancy, and the match is consequently arranged by the parents. 

** Some of the priests, who have extensive acquaintance with influential 
families, follow the profession of match-makers. Having made due in- 
quirics about the rank and position of the families possessing daughters to 
dispose of, they go amongst the families with sons who are eandidates for 
the estate of matrimony, and endeavour to mate the two. The parents or 
guardians of the boy institute inquiries whether the parents of the girl 
pointed out to them are respectable persons. On being satistied that they 
ure so, the mateh-maker’s recommendation is favourably received, and di- 
rect negotiation is opened with the pareuts of the girl by requesting them to 





. . . » | furnish for a day or » horoscope or birth-paper of the maiden, tl d 
where, the genuine Parsees who adhere to the fire-worship of | '"™ die a day ox Wwe the horaneape ox bieth-paper of the mation, that ths 


astrologer may be consulted as to the eligibility or otherwise of the match. 
“The horoscope of the boy, as well as that of the girl, is then handed 
in order that he may examine whether 


| the ‘stars’ of the proposed pair are favourable to the union, and whether 





it is likely to prosper. On the answer of this sage much depends, If he 
does not approve of the match, but augurs that ill will arise from it, nego- 
tiations are at once broken eff; but if he shows no such apprehension, and 
prognosticates happiness for the pair, the proposal has advanced one import- 
ant stage towards its accomplishment. The stars once declared favourable 
to the union, the parents of the boy and girl cause further inquiries to be 
made into each other's means, respectability, position, and connexions in the 
community, The parents of the girl inquire particularly as to the amia- 
bility or otherwise of the mother of the future son-in-law, as, in a Parsee 
family, the happiness of the wedded girl depends greatly upon the behaviour 
of the mother-in-law towards her, the husband, being, like herself, a minor. 

“When the heads of both families are satisfied as to the fitness of the 
match, the betrothal of the young people takes place, a propitious day for 
the celebration of which is named by the astrologer. There is no tedious 
ceremony attending the betrothal, The parents of the boy senda present of 
a dress for the girl, and those of the girl one for the boy, This exchange of 
age makes the marriage-contract ‘pucka’ complete, and it cannot now 
ve dissolved.” 

Polygamy is prohibited to the Parsee, but not bigamy under 
certain circumstances. As the sect rose in wealth and considera- 
tion, and came more under European influence, the law or custom 
was regulated by stricter rules. Still it seems that Ss, to 
marry a second wife, like a Papal dispensation, could be had by 
paying for. 

** These rules were passed in March, 1818, and in the June following, one 
Jemshedjee infringed their conditions by marrying a second wife while his 
tirst one was living, and the resolution and justice with which the puncha- 
yet of those days punished the offender deserved much praise. Though 
Jemshedjee was a wealthy person, and connected by relationship with a 
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member of the punchayet, he was not let offeasily. He and his father were 
immediately excommunicated, and only after much solicitation were they 
readmitted into the community, and then only on the payment of the proper 
fine, and undergoing the preseribed ceremonies of purification, The of- 
fender was also compelled to give 2000 rupees towards the maintenance of 
his first wife, and to deliver to her all her jewels and ornaments, The se- 
verity with which Jemshedjee was punished, deterred others for some time 
from following his example.” : : 

As the punchayet—a sort of ruling committee of the Parsces, 
both in secular and spiritual affairs, lost its superstitious hold on 
the community, its power gradually declined. At present it has 
fallen into contempt—in part through its own self-seeking, and 
men do as they please. 

« For the last fifteen or twenty years, the body known among the Parsces 
as the punchayet, has not possessed the slighte st influence over the people. 
It has occasionally exhibited some signs of vitality, but never in the right 
direction. Its orders, if it ever dare issue any, are unheeded or disobeyed, 
Excommunication from caste, a sentence which the Parsees of old so greatly 
dreaded, is not only unheeded, but ridiculed, as the party excommunicated 
is sure to possess the sympathy and intercourse of his fricucs in the tecth of 
the order of the punchayet.” 

Our remarks have been confined to the social and domestic 
characteristics of the followers of Zoroaster. Those who wish for 
information respecting their ‘history, manners, customs, and 
religion,” may consult the volume. The ancient part of these 
subjects is treated rather jejunely ; the modern is more full and 
possesses a freshness in being exhibited from the inner or native 
side. Indeed, the great interest of the book arises from its being 
the work of a native, who writes English with ease, accuracy, 









| to happen. 


| of force. 


tion which can display it immense preponderance during the Na- 
poleonic millennium, which we are assured by the Emperor is about 
It was theirexeellent archery, as wellas their strength 
in hand-to-hand conilicts, which so often gave our forefathers the 
victory over their opponents. Should Englishmen fail to take as 
deadly a glance along the barrel of the modern rifle with all its 
nice adjustments of breech-loading and telcescope-sight, of conical 
bullet and elliptic or four-grooved bore, we may apprehend a great 
change in the destiny of this empire. The storms of occan and 
their own reckless dare-devilry will still give our trained sailors 
the advantage, where there is anything like an approach to equality 
The manner in which our nayal brigade handled its 
great guus in the Crimea and India assures us of this. But the 
Freuch have laboured hard at the rifle both scientifically and 
practically ; and when we hear of Captain Minié undertaking 
**to hit a man ata distance of 1420 yards three times out of five 
shots” on the practising ground of Vincennes, and think of the 


| number of French soldiers, picked shots, armed with so deadly a 


weapon, it suggests unpleasant considerations, There are now, 
we are told, 14,000 men in the French army armed with the 
“©1846 model rifle, this unerring and murderous weapon, with its 
cylindro-conique hollow ball.” 

It is under these circumstances that the Z?/fleman’s Manual, 
tle production of a gentleman of considerable scientific attain- 


‘ments, who has made “many thousand tedious and laborious ex- 


and even spirit; and from the tendeney to change which it sug- | 


ests as working in the Parsee mind. 
ye towards pure Deism; for the sect disay 
and mere ecremonial observanecs are losing ground. 


‘That change appears to 
ows the worship of fire, 





THE RIFLUEMAN’S MANUAL, 
WE cannot prevent our neighbour from arming himself, either 
by threats or blandishments. 
France, if not shanx d, may be fatigue d—e nnuyee, as she herself 
would express it—into a cessation from her gigantic cfforts to 
overawe, if not 
What is that ?—-Simply to keep pace with our “ ally”’ in warlike 


her actual preparations to attack this country, | ; u 
| ticable, at no distant day for a fleet to bombard a city the in- 


periments extending over a period of more than twenty years,” 
possesses an extraordinary interest even for the general reader. 
Perfection either in small arms or heavy ordnance is by no means 


| yet attained in our author’s estimation, and he quotes General 


| 


There is but one method by which | 


equipment, to be ‘* ready, aye ready,” for the fray, to assume an | 
intelligent attitude of defen e, to be ina position to avoid the un- | 


dignific d provocation of alarm, the temptation of panic, and the 
excitement of comment, comparison, and reproach. 
England display any anxiety, even if France were to expend 
70,000,000/. instead of 7,000,000/, on naval harbours? Why 
should we be troubled if fifty line-of-battle ships were added to 
the flect of some new Villaret-Joyeuse, or even Suffren, whom 
Dumas assures us was so terrible to the “ haughty islander” in 
former days? We too must build ships; and it should go hard 
but we would ‘ better the instruction.” ‘The game of fortifica- 
tion we cannot indeed play. It does not suit our national genius ; 
nor can we vie with France in keeping up a huge standing army. 
But then we do not want to cross the Khine, or to invade Bel- 
gium, or to keep down Paris. Our throne is not propped by 
bayonets. We should imagine that it ought to require at least 
400,000 soldiers to gag the press in such a country as France. 
Our press is not gagged ; but criticises freely even a Royal critic 
of our free institutions. All that we want is to make it sufli- 
ciently diflicult for an enemy to sect foot on our shores, and to be 
able to give a good account of him, should he achieve such an 
enterprise. All this, however, includes the important item of 
expense. Well, we cannot help it. 
has ent us an expensive neighbour and a costly ally. England 
must be mistress of the seas, or nothing. There is no middk 
course—no path of honour or safety for her between positive su- 
premacy and a speedy result which would make her “a mere 
satellite of the ocean.” 
for ship, gun for gun, and seaman for seaman, we should soon 
beat France and hurl a bankrupt Emperor ignominiously from 
his throne, without the necessity of firing a shot, save in the 
pomp of review or practice. 
day’s desolation of our homes, could such project be accomplished, 
would efiect the great work of insurance against a calamity which 
no Englishman dares even picture to himself as possible. ‘The 
excuse, then, of economy is out of the question, although we re- 
member to have read in the leading journal of Europe, only some 
six years since, in contempt of the warnings of Sir Charles Napier 
and Sir Francis Head and other authoritics and no authorities, 
conscious of the progress of Cherbourg, some such phrase as the 
following—“ We cannot, under any circumstances, afford to 
spend another shilling in insurance.” That journal is now rather 
indiscreetly informing the world of some very unpleasant truths, 

First then ships, and also sailors, who must be secured by a mu- 
nificent bounty and improved compensation for services, and who 
must not be subjected to the system by which a crew is only per- 
fected in discipline in order to be dispersed, and a vessel only got 
into thorough working trim in order to be dismantled and laid up. 
Secondly, we need, in addition to the army and a militia which 
shall be something more than a recruit-feeder, the cheapest and 
best defence in the shape of an imposing force of rifle slain 
enrolled throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain. 

The improvements in the arm which of all others is most adapted 
to the use of volunteer corps, viz. the rifle, invest the work be- 
fore us with great importance at this moment. Superiority in the 
possession and handling of projectile weapons will give that na- 

* The Rifleman’s Manual ; or Rifles, and How to Use Them. By Hane Busk, 


M.A., First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles. Second edition, IMlustrated with nume- 
rous Engravings. Published by Noble, 


Why should | 


| Jacob, of unrivalled experience in these matters, to Justify his own 


conclusion, ‘ Judging from experiments made, as an old artillery 
ofiicer, as well as a rifleman aud practical mechanic, I am deli- 
berately of opinion that a four-grooved rifled iron gun, of a bore 
of four inches in diameter, weighing not less than twenty-four 
hundredweight, could be made to throw shot to a distance of tex 
miles and more with accuracy.” “Tf this surmise,” writes Mr. 


Busk, *‘ should cyentually prove well-founded, it may be prac- 


habitants of which may be unable during the operation even to 
desery their assailants.” Let the gunners of Cherbourg ponder 
over this supposition, 

We hardly know whether it is most advisable in our short no- 
tice to deal with the practical information conveyed by the 
Rifleman’s Manual, or with the suggestions arising out of the 
facts therein recorded. The consignment for ever of “ Brown 
Bess” to the armoury of antiquities—“ that old fossil gun,” as 
we remember to have heard Colonel Colt style it—the proper use 
of the bayonet, whereon the celebrated traveller, Captain cian, 
so plaintively insists in his treatise on that arm—French im- 
proyements and practice—the shape ef bullets—the question of long 
aud short stocks, and stocks of one unvarying size made by the 
orders of routine to suit, as best they may, every man’s length of 
arm and shoulder; together with the whole science of killing at 
the greatest possible distance, by the most approved method—all 


| this is fully set forth, explained, and developed in the ‘‘ Manual.” 


But, perhaps, the most important part of the work is that which 
treats of the volunteer service. ‘The writer deems with truth, 


‘that “no country in the world can boast of such materials for 


Heaven-permitted chance | 


In the game of naval preparation, ship | 


| should he 
The interest of the cost of a single | 








levies of this description as our own.” Yet the sad fact must be 
realized, that we have only at present fo regiments of volunteer 
rifles—the one the Victoria Rifles at Kilburn, London, and the other 
stationed at Exeter. So cager have been the authorities hitherto to 
repress the ardour of such corps, that the Victoria Rifles are ex- 
pressly limited to three hundred men. About forty individuals, 
of more or less note and social standing, have lately volunteered 
to swell this little band to about half the prescribed number. 
Why is this’ In his father-land, we belicve that the Prince 
Consort has presided at shooting-matches of riflemen, Why 
not do so here? Imagine what enthusiasm would en- 
sue, were the Queen to encourage the services of rifle volunteers, 
and bestow her Royal presence and countenance on a few of their 
meetings for target-practice. How soon might these things be- 
come a fashion, and thence a habit. Of what service would it be 
to the health and even the morals of our youth, withdrawing 
them, as it would do, from the debasing atmosphere of the bil- 
liard-room and the eigar-shop lounge. In the United States, 
which are separated from Cherbourg by the Atlantic, and whose 


| extent of territory and resourées would afford breathing-time in 


case of sudden invasion, with what spirit and emulation are 
volunteer corps kept up. The States can number considerably 
upwards of 2,000,000 enrolled yolunteers. Why should not Eng- 
land boast at least her million of armed men, ready to repel in- 
vasion from her shores? Then the most troubled alarmist might 
sleep in peace, and we might regard with the dignity of indiffer- 
ence the proceedings of Continental Powers. We should then be 
spared such proposals as that lately made by a writer in the 
Times, who is anxious to see the Leviathan purchased by Govern- 
ment, in order, if necessary to run down the French fleet, at a speed 
of twenty-five to thirty miles an hour! Surely, the publication 
of such fancies bespeaks a most unbecoming degree of flu 
excitement, and invites the hostility of our neighbours, A wo 
spoken from the Court and sanctioned by the Government would 
o wonders, As the only thing to dread is a coup de main, so it 
should be remembered that neither rifles nor riflemen can be 
improvised. We should remember the difficulties of Birmingham 
during the last war to supply the demand for improved weapons. 
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We have much to urge in answer to the Englishman of the old 
school, who having little confidence in the amity of France, tells 
us that every sportsman and rustic would be in arms to repel the 
invader. ‘Let 100,000 men land,” cries such a one, ‘‘ and how 
many would return?” It may be none; butat what cost to Eng- 
land? It is no longer a question of bodily prowess, or of the 
efficacy of shot-guns and pitchforks. Of what avail are superior 
stature and muscle under the following circumstances? ‘‘ At the 
distance of 1000 yards, a man of ordinary stature presents a mark 
little more than the twelfth of an inch in height, and even at 
eight hundred yards he only covers a space of the tenth-of-an- 
inch in altitud “ 
modern riflemen, the tallest man, whilst affording a somewhat 
greater chance to the marksman of hitting him, would scarcely 
_ his adversary by his superior stature. A monkey who could 
shoot would have, in such circumstances, a decided advantage over 
a life-guardsman. A bullet from a modern improved rifle will 

netrate a column of men, passing through the bodies of several. 

hat would it do when am 

barricaded streets? The Emperor of the French has lately armed 
a portion of his Chasseurs with double-barrelled rifles, and extra- 
ordinary exertions have been made to provide the French navy 
with revolver pistols. It is a pity, indeed, to think that in the 
face of this, England does not respond with ‘“ amicable” emu- 
lation, and that a writer like Mr. Busk should have cause to say, 
in the words of General Jacob, ‘in truth I have received but 
little encouragement from authority.” 

Is it possible that any honest government fears to see the men 
of this country armed? Do they apprehend danger from Hyde 
Park, or Kennington Common, now enclosed and devoted to 
perambulators, and none from Cherbourg, where such terrific 
mechanism of destruction is arrayed against the ‘enemies of 
France?’ But it is not to the hands of the “rabble,” that the 
rifle is likely to be entrusted. We sincerely hope that we have 
said enough to turn the attention of our readers to our unarmed 
condition, and the most efficacious and sensible as well as the 
cheapest means of remedying this evil. An honourable recognition, 
and a ad of colours to each regiment of Volunteers, would go far 
towards belting the Queen of these realms with a living fortifi- 
cation and breast-work, that would defeat the views of treachery, 
and render surprise impossible even from half-a-dozen Cherbourgs. 

Lieutenant Busk’s volume will teach much to those who have 
not thought on the subject of modern warfare, even should they 
be not scientifically educated or disposed. In his pages, Messrs. 
Lancaster, Colt, Wilkinson, Whitworth, Prince, Terry, and 
Pritchett all receive their meed, and their various improvements 
and inventions are fairly discussed. The immense range of Colt’s 
revolyers—a weapon practically neglected by our Government 
during the late war—is attested by the author, and we happen to 
be able to vouch for his accuracy, lasing been present at the very 
trial to which he refers, when excellent practice was made at 410 

ards. The Manual gives a decided preference to breech- 
oader over muzzle-loader Rifles and allots the palm of superiority 
in those to Mr. Prince. There can be no doubt, that the hand of 
a rifleman must be rendered unsteady by the process of ramming 
a ball down, and rapidity of fire is much increased by the more 
modern application. We are glad to observe that due credit is 
given to the veteran Captain Norton of the 34th Regiment, con- 
cerning whom the following remarkable statement is made, while 
writing of percussion shells for rifles. ‘ It can moreover be satis- 
factorily proved, that upwards of a quarter of a century ago, Cap- 
tain Norton devised and freely offered to the Government, though 
unfortunately in vain, almost all the improvements that have 
recently been brought forward, and some of them adopted as 
novel inventions.” What a censure on red-tape! It must, how- 
ever, be owned that Governments have much less excuse for slight- 
ing or repressing warlike inventions in the present epoch, than 
might have been urged on their behalf a quarter of a century ago. 
We are pleased to hear, that the officers of the Hythe School of 
Musketry have welcomed the Manual, written by a Volunteer, 
in a spirit of intelligence and courtesy, and we are of opinion with 
its author, that neither the Line nor the Militia need manifest 
any jealousy of the establishment of an imposing force of 
volunteers throughout the country. 

The question of the “ perfect ae ” for rifle-balls is one which 
has greatly occupied science of late. In the diagram p. 41 of the 
Manual the best known shape is given. We may observe that 
it has occurred to us that the conical bullet there depicted dis- 
plays the exact form of the foremost section of the lines of the 

ous schooner yacht America, The plate of the Jacob rifle 
shell p. 42 might indeed represent the whole figure of that vessel, 
were its base altered to the resemblance of the yacht’s stern. 
arn can be more natural than this similitude. It is interest- 
ing to learn that Mr. Busk’s experiments, which he is still pur- 
suing in the ie of combining the rocket principle with the pro- 
jectile power derived from the rifle, have led him to adopt some- 
thing very like the old British eross-bow bolt, which our fore- 
fathers used so dexterously. Doubtless, thousands of experiments 
had been tried with the cross-bow to bring it to perfection, be- 
fore it was relinquished in favour of the first crude clumsy fire- 
arm, which was probably as inferior to the best weapon used at 
Waterloo as the last to the model rifles described in pp. 87, ’8, ’9 
of the Manual. There is no good reason why 50,000 British 
volunteers should not be armed with such a weapon or something 
nearly “gree! its merits ere three months shall have elapsed, 
‘without burdening the country with a shilling extra expense. 


At these distances, which are familiar to | 


upon masses of population in un- | 














There is none, why the Victoria Rifles should not muster 3000 in- 
stead of the prescribed 300 men. No sportsman upwards of f 
years of age ought for the future to demand a Game Certificate jn 
the United Kingdom, unless he can show, being neither a nayal 
nor a military man, his enrolment in that or a similar corps, In 
the meantime, we take it as a good sign, that a bill is announced 
for the next session of Parliament for the encouragement of yolun- 
teer corps throughout the country. 


RYMER JONES’S AQUARIAN NATURALIST,* 

Tue object of Professor Rymer Jones’s publication is very similar 
to that of many other books which have appeared on the subject 
of the aquarium; but he deals more with the principles of the 
scientific tank and less with the mechanicals than his predeces- 
sors, while he more thoroughly enters into the natural history o 
its occupants, They tell you the story of the aquarium with mi- 
nute directions for making it. The Professor of Natural Histo 
and Comparative Anatomy at King’s College shows the necessity 
of supplying the salt water of the tank with oxygen to sustain 
animal life by a reference to the ocean itself, animating his expo- 
sition by a glowing deseription of the sea in the calm and brilliant 
beauty of a summer morning, turning ere eventide to a lowering 
and violent gale. 

‘¢ The sun becomes obscured, and the breeze freshens from the sea; dark 
clouds are gathering on the horizon, and the tide begins to turn; the 
heaving waves now tumble towards the shore, and as they break, in angry 
foam, portend a storm. The sky looks threatening, and the thunder growls 
far in the distance. The sea awakens as from slumber, and the blackening 
heavens lower over its dark bosom ; while the rising blast, impelling all the 
waves, drives them upon the rocks in sheets of feathery foam, lashing them 
on to madness, till at length ocean and sky seem mingled. * * * 

‘Such are the changing aspects of the sea, and such the efficient means 
whereby Nature ensures the renovation of that element, the mighty deep, 
the grand antagonist of all the earth—refreshing it throughout its broad do- 
mains, keeping its waters wholesome—filled with air, and thus adapted to 
afford the means of respiration to the living things that flourish in its vast 
recesses. It is evident, that it is only by imitating the conditions ob- 
servable in Creation that we can ever hope to succeed in our attempts at 
keeping alive and in health for any lengthened period animals that we de- 
sire to preserve in our vivaria, and it is not dificult for the observant mind 
to perceive how those conditions are to be fulfilled. Water itself, while in a 
stagnant state, affords no air such as can be respired by any animal. To fill 
it then with atmospheric air, or oxygen, the purer clement must be the first 
essential; secondly, to keep it stored with food adapted to the nourishment 
of those creatures that we place in it, is as imperatively requisite. The 
storms that tempest ocean, ‘making the sea to boil like a pot,’ effect the 
former condition by commingling the air of the atmosphere with the waters 
of the sea. The vegetation which clothes the rocks and carpets the shallows, 
or floats through every region, when exposed to sunshine, as we all well 
know, pours forth oxygen gas in abundance sutticient to replace that which 
is consumed by respiration, and moreover yields such ample stores of food as 
will supply all the vast hunger of the mighty deep. With these two grand 
facts before us, it is manfest upon what principles an aquarium ought to be 
established.” 

The application of these principles to the construction of the 
aquarium is next handled, though still broadly and generally. 
The drawing-room tank is an ornament, a luxury, a curiosity; 
but glasses, dishes, pans, will answer the mere purpose of sus- 
taining life as well—for some scientific observations and experi- 
ments they are better. And in the course of this exposition one 
fact is brought forward of a pregnant kind. The delightful sands 
of the sea-shore, where we ramble to renovate health and life, are 
the superificial covering of a filth to which the Thames effluvia is 
as nothing. Could we bury the sewage ? 

‘* Whoever upon the sea-shore takes the trouble to dig to the depth of a 
few inches, more or less, according to the peculiar circumstances of the lo- 
cality, will find beneath the clean and wholesome sand a layer of black, er 
bluish, paint-like, stinking slime, the dregs and filth deposited, as it were, 
by filtration. Any one who has stood upon the beach were the receding tide, 
by washing away the surface-sand, and laying bare this foul accumulation, 
has thus stirred up the abominable odours of the Stygian pool, ean vouch for 
the deleterious efiluvia that emanate from this pestiferous deposit, which, 
were it not thus safely buried, would poison the entire coast, and render the 
shores uninhabitable. The naturalist ought, therefore, to be very cautious 
how he allows the bottom of an old-established tank to be disturbed ; still 
more so in permitting the casual introduction of any shell or stone into his 
aquarium that is polluted with this noisome pestilence. We have ourselves 
lost many valuable colonies owing to the imprudent zeal of friends, who, in 
their anxiety to add some new-found specimen to our stock, have neglected 
thoroughly to cleanse the shell, or pebble upon which it was attached, from 
the adherent filth.” 

When the subject of the aquarium is exhausted the Professor 
proceeds to the creatures that are to inhabit it; and it is in this 
part that the peculiarity of the book consists. The author does 
not confine himself to giving a popular account of particular spe- 
cimens that can be introduced into it, but presents the reader 
with the natural history of some fifty genera or families, anda 
still greater number of species, that may, with more or less of 
care be preserved in the tank. The great mass of these belong to 
the inferior divisions of animantia, All of these are indeed in- 
teresting ; the most minute, perhaps, being the most wonderful, 
from their very minuteness. Still they do not excite the sympa- 
thy which man feels for the vertebrata; and the boldness and 
evident purpose in action which belongs to creatures with a back- 
bone. The movements of fishes too are more visible than the minuter 
things, and less ungainly than those of shell-fish, The objection 
to most fishes in the aquarium is their voracious appetite. Their 
greediness soon makes a clean sweep. — sia 

‘Varied, indeed, and never-failing subjects of admiration are many of 
the species to be met with on the coast, and were they equally harmless to 
their neighbours, the reader would have only to select the prettiest forms, 

* The Aquarian Naturalist. A Manual for the Sea-side, By Thomas Rymer 
Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s 
College, London, &c. Published by Van Voorst. 
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suitable by their size or playfulness, to be the inmates of his collection ; but, 
as has been already observed in our opening chapter, the choice must be 
made with caution, for unfortunately the association of most of them with 


rare specimens belonging to the inferior ranks of life is at all times a very 
heserdous experiment ; the innocence of their appearance and the gaiety of 


their apparel are frequently allowed to plead powertully in their behalf, and 
we must therefore warn our friends against the indiscriminate voracity for 
which they are too often conspicuous— 

. ‘nimium ne crede colori.” : 
There are, however, a few we wish to recommend to the notice of the aqua- 
riist, as being remarkable for peculiarities in their economy of suflicient im- 
portance to arrest attention.”’ 

The voracity of any fish cannot, however, surpass or even equal 
that of the crab, and some other cognate gluttons with shells on 

- . er ; “ . 
their back. The disciples of Byron’s “quaint, old, cruel cox- 
comb,” Izaak Walton, maintain that fish have no feeling, and 
certainly these gastronomic exploits of the ‘edible crab” seem to 
support that view. Lersons at a loss how to entertain their 
friends, may get up a minor gladiatorial show or bull-fight in a 
crab aquarium on humane principles. 

‘We had ourselves no idea, when we consigned them to the same vessel, 
what a set of remorseless villains we had to deal with, and much question 
whether our reformatory prisons could show such an example of appropriate 
classification. They were of different sizes, their dimensions progressively 
increasing in a regular ratio, the biggest being about as large as an ordinary 





saucer, and seemed each of them at once to be aware of the tender mercies | 


he might expect from his companions, although such a presentiment, if it 
existed, apparently interferred not a bit with his premeditated designs upon 
the rest. The game was not long in beginning: the first that ventured out 
was seized upon at once by the next in size, who, laying hold of his victim 
as though he had been a biscuit, with one pair of pincers, proceeded deli- 
berately to break up his shell with the other, helping himself to the flesh by 
means of his finger and thumb with as much deliberation and gusto as if he 
had been taking snuff from a snuff-box, and apparently caring little for the 
hungry eyes that seemed to glare with savage delight upon the atrocious 
spectacle. The Crab had, however, not very long enjoyed his cannibal 
feast before his proceedings were, as we thought, very unceremoniously in- 
terrupted by the onslaught of a stronger foe, which, seizing him exactly as 
he had done the first, proceeded to break him up in a similar manner, help- 
ing himself with the utmost sang froid to the flesh of his already well-fed 
victim ; while the latter, strange to say, by no means desisted from his meal 
upon the crab first slaughtered until quite disabled by his ruthless assailant, 
—affording a remarkable illustration of the absence of suffering during the 
infliction of the well-deserved penalty. 

“On the morning following this tragical exhibition we were not at al 
surprised to find, that out of the six captures of the preceding day, only the 
two largest, which in strength and size were pretty nearly matched, re- 
mained alive in the tank, at the two opposite ends of which they sat, each 
scowling at the other.” 

From the number of creatures, their habits, and habitat, treated 
of by the Professor, diversified as his observations occasionally are 
by sketches of a naturalist’s excursions, this notice conveys little 
more than an idea of the object of Zhe Aquarian Naturalist, as 
regards its infinite variety of subjects and of facts connected with 
them. Much of the matter, embracing, as it does, such a great 
range of natural history, is of course drawn from recorded obser- 
yations ; but it is tested by the application ef a principle, or the 
author’s own examinations, and frequently enlarged by his ex- 
periments or observations, 
the subject, and animated by the warmth and vigour of an ima- 
gination, which, if sometimes rather foreed and plethoric in its 
exercise, always excites the attention of the reader. A better 
** book for the sea-side” at the present season cannot be found, 
whether the visitor may wish to commence the study of the sea- 
shore or only amuse himself by an interesting pursuit, or provide 
a work that may be read at any time or place ; though it is more 
immediately fitted as a commentary on the wonderful works the 
sea-side rambler may find everywhere around him, if he will only 
take the trouble of searching for them. 


TTD 1 y ro pop Ty 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh, and of the Siege of the Lucknow Resi- 
dency : with some Observations on the Condition of the Province of Oudh, 
and on the Causes of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army. By Martin Richard 
Gubbins, of the Bengal Civil Service, &c. 

A Journey due North: being Notes of a Residence in Russia, in the Summer 


of 1856. By George Augustus Sala, 
The Parsees: their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Dosabhoy 
‘ramjee. 


The Aquarian Naturalist. A Manual for the Sea-side. By Thomas Rymer 
Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Hlistory and Comparative Anatomy in 
King’s College, London, &e. 

Framleigh Hall; a Novel. In three volumes, 

The excursion season is showing itself in the appearayce of Guide- 
books, of which three are before us. 
A Guide to Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, §¢. Tey Frank Felticr Dalby, 
Esq., Author of ** The Apotheosis of Shakespeare,” &e. 7 
Stanford's Paris Guide, with three Maps. New edition, revised and improved, 
“oo to the Cathedrals of England and Wales. By Mackenzie Walcott, 
1. To those who care not for capital cities, or have seen them; or 
are tired of such long runs as up the Rhine, or do not like them; and 
who are also indifferent to sea-tossing with, as the comic song of Mathews 
had it, “plenty of fear but no danger,” a trip to the Channel Islands may 
be recommended. There are many little excursions to be made ; there is 
always the sea to look at, with its shore—which is half the battle; there 
is a singular state of society, and of language (among the people) changed 
by little save lapse of time from the old Norman; and what some will 
value more than all, there are no taxes to enhance prices. At Guernsey 
brandy may be had from 12s, to 20s. per gallon; hollands at 4s. 4d; 

Moet’s champagne is but 48s. per dozen in “quarts” and “ Burgundy 

sparkling" 42s., while the man who would economize on Medoc may get 

it at from 15s. to 20s. drinking a claret at 1s. 8d. a bottle. The best rum 
is but 7s. a gallon; the highest priced tea, as a basis for punch, only 





The whole is fused by his mastery of 


3s. 6d. per pound. Carnal things as fish are proportionately cheap; but 
you must bate when dealing with the sex. ' 

Several books have been published on the Channel Islands from the 
elaborate work of Inglis¢ to particular guides or local “ sketches.’ 
This of Mr. Dalby’s is the best Guide Book we have seen. His informa- 
tion is practical, distinctly classified, well arranged, and he puts as much 
matter into his volume as it will fairly hold. Proportion too is rightly 
observed; while giving due prominence to the material well-being of the 
tourist, and the sights that are to be seen, he does not neglect history, 
antiquities, and the “ ologies.” 

Stanford's Paris Guide is a workmanlike affair, full in its necessary 
information for the excursionist wishing to see as much of Paris as 
possible in a short time. It is, as will be seen, a new edition. 

In his Guide to the Cathedrals of England and Wales, Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott has doubled up a good deal of matter relating to the “ history, 
architecture, and traditions” of twenty-nine cathedrals, including 
Manchester with its c/wrch contrived a double debt to pay. He like- 
wise gives notices of the principal tombs and monuments which each 


contains, Something of dryness attends the close-packing system the 


| author has adopted; but he departs from it when his materials or his 


| subject admits; as the sites of Durham and Lincoln; the lightsome 


beauties of Salisbury; the history and associations ot Westminister 
Abbey. It is a compact pocket-pook for any one intending a cathedral 
tour, 


Collected and Edited by James Sped- 
Douglas Denon Heath. 
Vol I1.—This vo- 


The Works of Francis Bacon. 
ding, M.A., Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., and 
Vol. V. Translations of the Philosophical Works. 


| lume is rather for announcement, as noting the progress of a work 


| almost national, than for notice. 


| 





It should be observed, however, that 
though the prefaces and notes of the editors annexed to the Latin ori- 
ginals of Bacon are not now reprinted, yet the translation is arranged 
in such a way that reference to the notes is made as easy as possible, 

The Earthworm and the Common Housefly. By James Samuelson, 
assisted by J. B. Hicks, M.D., &e. With Microscopic Ilustrations.— 
A popular exposition of the wonders connected with the structure, phy- 
siology, and actions of the worm and the fly. The exposition is illus- 
trated by plates, and the little book, though dashed by a sermonizing 
style which rather overlays the descriptions, is a pleasing addition to our 
accounts of the wonders of creation, by the presentation of scientific 
truths tothe commonest apprehensions. As there is nothing new in the 
facts, and the publication seems chiefly to address itself to the younger 
class of readers, the style of “ getting-up” in which it appears may be 
considered as another wonder in connexion with “ the earthworm and 
the common housefly,” 

Common Sense, or Humbug Attacked, A Por m. by Mr. John Bull 
Junior. Part I1.—*‘In vain bad rhymers all mankind reject,” and our 
friend here will not regard something more than a hint from the book- 
sellers, if this narrative of an adventure in that quarter, be, as we fear it 
is, founded in fact. 

* But who will publish, why did one refuse ? 
And why did dco so carelessly peruse ? 
Three shuns the work as if in fear and dread, 
And four upheaves it as a lump of lead ; 
Jive is so busy; sé must needs curtail, 
As he has still too much on hand for sale ; 
Seven will print it, not at his expense, 
And e‘ght will do it but no recompence.” 

However there is the internal comfort which sustains neglected poetas- 
ters; ‘each pleased within is happy all day long”; and such we are 
glad to find is the case with “ Mr. John Bull Junior.” He says at the 
close of a short address, “1, therefore, take this opportunity of express- 
ing a hope that everybody may have as much pleasure in reading it [the 
poem !] as I had in writing it.” To those who may feel interested in 
the matter we may remark, that the subject of the present satire is art, 
science, and literature. In this last division the reviewers fare but 
badly . 

Midnight Scenes and Social Photographs. By Shadow.—These 
* sketches of life in the streets, wynds, and dens” of Glasgow have a 
sort of literal matter-of-fact character about them, which yet falls short 
of reality from the evident effort of the writer to generalize types 
of the low, the poor, the vicious, or the guilty, and his deficiency of 
skill, and power to accomplish his object. The framework is that 
of seven nights’ “ beginning with Sunday and going on to 
Saturday. Facts are followed by philosophy, ‘“ Shadow” advancing 
various suggestions for reforming the poor of Glasgow, among which 
temperance and cducation are prominent. 


” 
scenes 


The only reprint of the week, of any consequence is Miss Martineau’s 
“ Deerbrook,”’ which Messrs. Smith and Elder have included in their 
cheap series of “‘ Standard Fictions.” The other two publications are 
little more than tracts. 

Deerbrook, 
Edition. 

Origin of the Scots and the Scottish Language; an Inquiry preliminary to the 
proper understanding of Scottish History and Literature, By James Pater- 
son, Author of the “ History of the County and Families of Ayr,” &c. 
Second edition. 

Jiours of Syn and Shade; Musin in Trose and Verse ; with translations 
from sixty languages. By Vernon De Montgomery, Author of * The Im- 
mortal.” Second edition, revised and enlarged, 

+ Spectator for 1834, page 418, 


A Tale of English Country Life. By Harriet Martineau. New 


Literary Gleanings. 

Uncertarnty or ALpring WeatuEr.—* The evening closed upon a scene 
of such transcendent beauty as we had rarely witnessed, even am 
the Alps. The sun set without a cloud; not one speck dimmed the 
blue expanse. ‘The great chain of Aiguilles, from the Mer de Glace, to 
Mont Blane, stood out clearly, but not too sharply, against asky of the ah, 
est ultramarine. ‘The stars came out, one by one, gently and gradually, 
at length, towards eight o'clock, they sparkled with the most brilliant 
lustre. ‘ What a perfect night’! was the remark we heard on every side. 
Yet with every one around him prophesying fine weather and clear ski 
the sagacious Balmat [a celebrated guide] shook his head. The sunset h 
produced upon him ‘ un dréle d’effet.’ It was, he declared, very bad. 
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sunlight had disappeared all at once from the foot of the Dome, without 
lingering on the summit. Looking towards the Col de Balme, from the 
Glacier d’Argentiére to the opposite side of the valley, there had been for a 
few moments an arch of whiter light than that around it. He hoped he 


might be mistaken, but he was sore afraid. We consulted the baremeter. | 


It had fallen a little. We went up to his house to lock at a hygrometer, in 
which great faith was put by all the neighbourhood—one in which a gentle- 


man and a lady came out of the house, according to the expectation of wet | 


or dry weather. It had ‘ bougé ux peu,’ his sister said. ‘Vers quel cote ? 
‘Ah! vers le mauvais cété” was the reply. Ile told us he feared 
about midnight some black clouds would come up from the Col de 
Vosa, and the wind would rise and blow a gale. Eufin, we should see, 
but ‘le Mont Blane n’ctait pas commes les autres courses,” and if the 
weather were doubtful, it would be folly to undertake such an expedition, 
Still, the aspect of all nature was so unusually beautiful and tranquil, that, 
great as was our faith in Balmat, we could not help hoping that his fears 
were the offspring of his anxiety that we should make a successful ascent, 
and went‘to bed about nine, fully expecting to set off early in the morning 
for the Grands Mulcts. 

“IT was excited by the prospect, and could not sleep. I got up at twenty 
minutes past ten, and went to the window; the heavens were as clear as 
crystal, the stars bright as diamonds. I lay down, At eleven, I rose : 
The night was as tranquil as ever, and the stars shone with undimi 
lustre. I lay down again, convinced that Balmat’s fears were groundless. 
At ten minutes to twelve, L rose onee more; lo! over the Col de Vosa was 
one thin black streak of cloud, a little way above the Cqgl. When 1 next 
looked out, at half-past one, the sky was completely covered with black 
clouds, and not a single star could be seen. Presently, I heard a mournful 
soughing down the chimney; then my outside blinds began to flap back- 
wards and forwards; and in a few minutes, every door and window in the 
house seemed alive, The trees bent and rustled in the blast, as if it had 
been a winter storm.”’— J ills’s Wanderings among the High Alps, 

THe CYCLADES AS SEEN FRoM Syra.—One day we climbed by a stony 
path the hill which rises behind the town. ‘This specular mount occupies 
almost the centre of that imaginary circle, or geographical ring-fence, from 
which the Cyclades derive their name, and is, perhaps, the point from which 
the best view of the group can be obtained. ‘To the right lies Delos, 
scarcely distinguishable from the larger island of Rhenwa; both being 
equally bare and desolate, and separated by a channel so narrow, that Poly- 
crates tied them together with a chain, and Nicias connected them by a 
bridge built in a single night, as an agreeable surprise to Apollo. We were 
deterred from visiting this fumous island by the Consul, who threatened us 
with a steady gale and a fortnight’s detention. Over Delos rises the barren 
ridge of Myconos; turning to the north-east we sce Tenes, the best-watered 
and most fertile of the islands, Naxos perhaps excepted. On its steepslopes 
we can count many villages, white houses among green vineyards and corn- 
fields, with jagged peaks of red granite rising behind. Further away to the 
north is Andros, a huge mass of bold rock, and further still in the dim dis- 
tance the lofty mountains of Eubaa, Between Eubora and Andros is the 
d'Oro Strait, through which, as through a funnel, the Etesian winds blow 
at times with territie fury. It bears an evil repute among sailors, aud has 
been fatal to the Oilean Ajax and many a better man. Almost at our feet 
to the north-west lies the ‘ narrow’ rock of Gyaros, the Norfolk Island of 
the Romans, utterly barren, without a level or pleasant spot of ground, 
scarcely six miles in circumference, and as uninviting a residence as could 
well be to a man fond of ease, or change, or pleasure. Its familiarity to the 
Roman ear, doubtless, induced Virgil to mention it as one of the anchors of 
Delos, otherwise Syra or Tenos would have had a better claim. It is plain 
I think, that Virgil had never visited these parts when he wrote the —Exeid. 
Myconos eannot be called lofty except, perhaps, in comparison with Delos 
itself. But, indeed, in no part of -Eneas’s voyage before he reaches Italy 
can [ trace any sign of the poet’s personal acquaintance with the seenery. 
Westward we have Ceos and Cythnos; to the south-west, Seriphos, famous 
in old times for its proverbial insignificance ; southward, Siphnos, Paros, 
and, lastly, the picturesque and noble outline of Naxos. The contempla- 
tion of this panorama produces a strange mixture of delight and disappoint- 
ment. These masses of limestone and granite, intinitely varied and always 
beautiful in form, lit up with splendid sunshine, set ina vast circle of cobalt 
blue, form a spectacle as rare as charming to the children of the misty north; 
but the sense of abandonment and desolation gives one pain. Our own poets 
are accustomed to invest these islands of the 2gean with attributes borrowed 
from the Islands of the Pacific. As Keats says— 

* Chiefisle of the embowered Cyclades, 

Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 

And laurels and lawn-shading palin and beech, 

In which the zephyr sings the loudest song, 

And hazel thick, dark-stemmed, beneath the shade, &c.’ 
The ‘embowered Cyclades’! Homer himself could not have found an 
epithet less merited. Nor, when Ovid called Melite (Malta, to wit,) ‘ fertile,’ 
was the compliment more misapplied. Even we, the public, who are not 
paste by profession, except in so far as we may have wooed the unwilling 
Minerva in Latin verse, at times think poctry, as M. Jourdain talked prose, 
without knowing it, and investing our dreamlands with all that is most 
striking to the fancy in popular voyagers’ books, the tropical luxuriance of 
Tahiti or South America, or with all that charms us most in our own 
scenery, thick woods and sloping lawns and deep meadows, eall the paradise 
of our creation by the sweet-sounding Greck names familiar to us from 
childhood. We have a vision of our own, and we undo it by a visit. Is it, 
then, better to stay at home? Certainly not, unless for one who prefers 
dreaming to waking. The only interesting geography is geography of three 
dimensions ; and a knowledge of any country derived from actual inspec- 
tion, gives an unsuspected significance and a new interest to the study of 
its history and its literature, and even furnishes, to one who has the divine 
gift, more solid materials for poetry. Shelley’s Italian pictures are a thou- 
sand times more vivid than the vague gencralities of his Hellas, and Keats 
would have found something better to say of the Cyclades as they are. If 
any one says that Wordsworth’s palinode, ‘* Yarrow visited,’ is not equal to 
the ‘ Yarrow unvisited,’ I can only reply, as people always reply to awk- 
ward facts, that it is neither here nor there. My proposition is true in the 
main.”’—Clark’ s Peloponnesus. i 


TRAVELLING IN Enoianp.—“ Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the high cost of travelling in England as compared with the Conti- 
nent, but is it really so? Experience has taught me that the reverse is the 
fact, and for an obvious reason—the much shorter distance to be travelled 
to the scene of your wanderings. In going to Switzerland, for example, 
there are seven hundred and fifty miles to fiasel, before you begin to walk, 
and the outlay required for such’a journey as that is not compensated by 
any trifling nen al a if such there be. Some folk travel as if 
they were always amiliar with turtle and cham e at home, and there- 
fore should not complain if they are made to pay for the distinction. But 
if you are content to go simply on your own merits, wishing nothing better 
than to enjoy a holiday, it is perfectly possible, while on foot, to travel for 
four-and-six pence a day, sometimes even less. And think not that because 
you choose the public-house instead of the hotel you will suffer in regard to 
diet, or find any lack of comfort and cleanliness. The advantage in all 
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these respects, as I know full well, is not unfrequently with the house of 
least pretension. Moreover, you are not looked on as a mere biped, come in 
to eat, drink, and sleep, by a waiter who claims his fee asa right; buta 
show of kindly feeling awaits you, and the lassie who ministers to your 
wants accepts your gift of a coin with demonstrations of thankfulness, 
And, again, the public-house shows you far more variety of unsophisticated 
life and character than you could ever hope to witness in «an hotel. Cer. 
tain friends of mine, newly-wedded, passed a portion of their honeymoon at 
the Jolly Herring at Penmacnmawr, with much more contentment to them- 
selves than at the large hotels they afterwards visited in the Principality, 
and at one-half the cost. .... The sum total of my walking amounts to 
three hundred and seventy-tive miles. If you go down to Yorkshire, trust. 
ing, as I hope, to your own legs for most of your pleasure, you will perhaps 
outstrip me. At any rate, you will discover that travelling in England jis 
not less enjoyable than on the Continent; may be you will think it more 








| so, especially if, instead of merely visiting one place after another, you 


really do travel. You require no ticket-of-leave in the shape of a passport 
from cowardly emperor or priest-ridden king, and may journey at will from 
county to county and parish to parish, finding something fresh and charae- 
teristic in each, and all the while with the consciousness that it is your own 
country.”’— J} hite’s Month in Verkshire 


fine Arts. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACH PICTURE-GALLERY, 

We have before expressed our opinion of the high value of which the 
picture-gallery at Sydenham might be made as representing the several 
European schools of art, and of the increasing, and on the whole not in- 
i this endeavour has been at- 





significant, measure of success with whic 
tended. ‘The collection opened last autumn was a great advance upon 
those which had preceded it, especially with respect to the French school, 
and in virtue of the works by old masters which it included. 

Under the new directorship of the Crystal Palace, a proposal has been 
advertised to transfer the management of the picture-gallery to private 
hands ; the person accepting this teuder being at liberty, as we under. 
stand ii, to carry out any plans of his own for making the gallery ctiee- 
tive and remunerative. If we are not mistaken, this proposal has been 
acted upon, and the management rests now with a gentleman well known 
in the picture-dealing world, who, it is to be heped, will find it his in- 
terest to make the gallery “a good thing” by sending inte it, as into 
the best show-room at his disposal, a continuous stream of new and in- 
teresting works, whether his own property or that of the artists. One 
change which has attended the transfer of management is a re- 
moval of the pictures to the main gallery in the south naye, 
which they suflice to fill very fairly from end to end, and where 
they are seen to advantage under a quict and uniform light. 
The great bulk of the pictures still continue the same which formed the 
autumn exhibition, both by old masters and contemporary painters, 
The distinction between these two classes of works ispreserved ; but, in 
other respects, the various schools have been mixed together more than 
was heretofore the case, and, we conceive, to the manifest disadvantage 
of the collection, It should be remembered that this is the only gallery 
where Londoners have an opportunity of inspecting, side by side, the 
works of our own and of foreign living painters. This is the distinetive 
feature of the collection, and a most valuable one; but the means of 
study which it affords are fritterved away when no visible or intelligible 
classification of the schools is adopted. To the artistie or critical visitor, 
indeed, this matters little, as he is sutticiently aware beforehand of the 
facts which a proper arrangement of the works would be calculated to 
impress ; but the Crystal Palace is eminently a people’s study-hall, and 
everything should be done to make its teaching plain and definite. 

The small number of fresh works restricts our remarks upon individua 
pictures to a very small compass. A German or Belgian artist, Herr 
Krockow, appears before the English publie—as far as we know, for the 
first time—as a noticeable animal-painter, having a special predilection for 
wild boars ; the picture of 2 squad of these unsightly animals wading across 
a swamp, whose green ooze and slinry rushes trail after them, clogging 
their bristles, is one of those works in which the exact observation and 
truth-telling of the artist on a small point produces a convincing im- 
pression of characteristic truth. Equally literal in its facts, in a diffe- 
rent sort of way, is the * Coast Scene, Ostend,” of M. Germak; vigor- 
ously French in style, strong in broad light and shade, and recalling 
vividly the aspeet of those melancholy shitting sand-mounds, and that 
poverty-stricken seashore. The exeellence of the French school in the 
downright exhibition of peasant life and labour appears once more in 
Roussin’s Breton Interior, where the bluc-jacketed peasants are enjoying 
their dinner—or rather “ going through it’ in their somewhat moody, 
silent manner; and in Ternante’s ‘Gathering Potatoes,” where the un- 
gainly, stooping straddle of the women is caught with far more atten- 
tion to truth than to graces, but in a simple positive way that has no 
leaning to exaggeration or caricature. These pictures are worthy of 
hanging beside Servin’s “ Stone-gatherers,’’ Gerein’s “ Provencal Pea- 
sants crossing a Marsh,” Langée’s ‘* Orphan,” and Luminais’s * Breton 
Pilgrimage,”” which formed part of the autumn exhibition, and still re- 
main in the gallery. Another work remarkably faithful and easy in 
expression, and, though a little vulgar-looking at first, not more so than 
befits the homely bourgeois personages represented, is ‘“ My Birth- 
day” by Lebours; where an old dame, at her solitary snug dinner at- 
tended only by a female servant and a plethoric lap-dog, invites the 
former to drink her good health in a glass of wine. The unenviable in- 
terest which attached to the name of Madame O'Connell in the recent 
proceedings connected with the likeness of the dying Rachel may at- 
tract the attention of those who are not acquainted with the fine 
portraits painted by this lady, to her small picture of a grande 
dame of the Louis the Fourteenth time burning love-letters—“ ashes to 
ashes.””’ A “ Huntsman and Dogs,” by M. Mclin—a name new to us— 
is very excellent and unforced in canine expression. Of the fresh Eng- 
lish works, the most remarkable —but seen here for the hundredth time— 
is the Burning of Joan of Are, by Etty: an old picture by Anthony, a 
ruinous Irish churchyard, may also be particularized. 

The section of works by Old Masters comprises a few fine novelties. 
Such are a “ Nativity” by Roger of Bruges; a “Holy Virgin,” by 
Masolino da Panicale, as evidently deep as it is charmingly naive in 
feeling, after the manner of the Lippi school; a Lucas van Leyden of a 
middle-aged man and a most ancient lady playing on guitar and fiddle— 
one of his well-known compositions, grotesquely true; and a very ad- 
mirable Cuyp, a refined family-group a@/ fresco, Few Dutch pictures, 
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whether portraits or subjects, have: ¢ so munch be pauty and sweetness as 
this. A group of humourous heads from the pit of a theatre, by 
Hogarth, 1s univers: ully popular in the engraving. Two martial pictures 
pos. le to Tintoret, and another ascribed to Giorgione, also hang in 
the gallery. They are all evidently works of tine style, and the so- 
call Giorgione has a grand effect of tone and colour. Tf these pictures 
are genuine, the manager of the gallery has only himself to blame for 
preventing t their merits from being verified, ‘and their authorship 
acknowledged. The perversity which should hang real Tintorets 
and Giorgiones wholly out of sight, is so extreme as almost to imply a 
confession of their A armen 8s. 














Che 4 ry, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
War Orrick, Pall Mall, August 13.—Cara/ry—2d Regiment of Drag.-Guards— 
Capt. and Brevet-Major W. H. Seymour to be Major, without purchase, viee Price, 
dec.; Lieut. A. W. Carnegy to be Capt. wit! hout purchase, vice Seymour; Cornet 
w. J. Thomas ‘to be Lieut. withoui purchase, vice Carnegy. 
2d Drag. Guards—E. Brett, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Gifford, 
appointed to the Ist Drag. Gr ards. 
4th Light Drags.—J. Bradshaw, 
Davies, appointed to the 6th Drags. ; 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Carte, about to be 
the Koyal a Kilmainham. 
.R. 
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withont purchase, vice 
M.B. from the 
and Surg, to 


Gent, to be Cornet, 
Assist.-Surg, J. C. Campbell, 
ippeinted Physician 


6th Drags.—H. Revell, Gent. to be C nee without purchase, vice Billing, 
whose transfer at. the 3th Light Dra Ms, aS § a in the Gazette of the 27th July, 
has been cancelled ; V. King, Gent. to be C Without purchase, vice Be au- 


mont, whose transfer sha ith Drag. Guards was p dere d in the Gazette of the 


6th August. 

7th Light Drags.—Ensign H. 
out purchase, vice Bankes, dec. 

18th Light Drags.—Surg. E. 8. 
Mapleton, appointed to the Statf. 

Military Train—To be Ensigns without purehase—Cornet FP. 
half-pay, late Land Transport Corps, vice Morris, appointed to the 
Cornet T. Churcher, from half-pay, ‘late Land Transport Corps. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Capt and Brevet-Major E. Moubray, from tempo- 
rary half-pay, to be a supernumerar The date of the appointment of 
Assist.-Surgs. A. D. Gulland and E. F. yr, from the Staffte the Royal Ar- 
tillery, has been altered from May 28 to May 2 

Scots Fusilier Guards —Jnfant/'y—Lieut. be Capt. 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Montgomery, 

Sth Foot—W. B. Knox, Gent. to be E without pureh ase, 
— to the Rifle Brigade. 

Foot—Capt. J. W. Preston, 
exehanges. 

7th Foot—Ensign H. G. Follett 
tires; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class E. W.T. 
appointed to the 18th Light Drags. 

10th Foot—Capt. D. EB. M anners, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Hamil- 
, to an Unatt. Majority. 

h. Che atfic eld to be Instructor of Musketry. 
Ensieu V W. James to be Lieut. without purehase, vice Br 


Johnes, from the 56th Foot, to be Cornet, with- 


Docker, from the 7th Foot, to be Surg. vice 


MeKenzie, from 
75th Foot; 









and Brevet-Major F. Baring 
who retires, 
vice 


usign, Fremantle, 


from the 76th Foot, to be Capt. vice Waldy, who 
Butler, who re- 


to Le Lieut. by purchase, vice 
, . Viee Docker, 


Mandeville, to be Surg 





42d Foot amley, killed 
in action. 
45th Foot—H. I. 
Sith Foot—Ensign T. 
Adjutancy only. 
60th Foot—Sergt.-Major R. Duncan to be Quartermaster, vice Campbell, dec. 
Assist.-Surg. J. Doran, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Su 
66th Foot—C. T. Wallace, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, v 
moted in the 4th Foot. 
73d Foot-—-Lieut. P. 
76th Foot—Capt. E. G. 


Ensign, without purchase. 
Williams, 


Hooke, Gent. to be 


Dunn *o be Adjt. vice Lieut. who resigns the 





iee Bent, pro- 


Adjt. vice Godfrey, promoted. 
from 6th Foot, to be Capt, viee Preston, who 


Gibaut to be 
Waldy, 


exchanges. 

9th Foot—O. W. de Thoren, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, viee Gordon, 
deceased. 

Mst Foot—Lient. L. H. Thomas, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet 


Battalion; Ensign E. Kk. 


promoted in a Dépét 
Sergeant-Major W. Grant, 


Lieut.-Col. E. W. C. Wright, 
Thomas ; 


Obbard, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Obbard. 
100th Foot—W. I’. Clark, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

2d West India Regiment—Sergeant-Major H. Lowry to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Lewis, promoted in the 2ist Foot. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—F. Daniell, Gent. 
Walker, promoted. 

St. Helena Regiment —E. D. Way, Gent. 
Furnell, promoted. 

Dépét Battalion—To be Majors—Major P. Rok 
Major F. G. T. Deshon, from half-pay Unatt.; Major W. Warry, from half-pay 
Unatt.; Major H. Rowlan ds, from half-pay Unatt.; M ijor G. E. B. Westhead, 
from half-pay Unatt. ; Major F. ©, Elton, from half-pay Unatt. ; Major R. Inglis, 
from half-pay Unatt. ; : Major F. E. Drewe, from half-pay Unatt. 

Unattached—Lieut. N. Goddard, from 35th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase. 

Hospital Staf—Surg. 1. Mapleton, M.D. from the Isth Light Drags. to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class. The appointment of Acting Assist.-Surg. J. IB. Jardine 
to bear date Mth July 1858, and not 234 July I858, as previously stated. 

Brevet.— Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. L. M*‘Dougall, Major, half-pay Canadian Rifles, 
Commandant of the Staff College, to be Col, to the Army: Brevet-Major J. Palmer, 
retired full-pay 3d West “9% Regt. to be Lieut.-Col, in the Army, the rank being 
honorary only ; Lieut. -Col, 1 Phillpotts, of the Royal Artillery, having com- 
pleted three years’ service in ies rank of Lieut.-Col. to be € . _in the Army, under 
the Royal Wanant of 3d November 1851; Major-General © . Faleoner, Col. 73d 
Foot, to be Lieut.-General in succession to General Lord C Iyde, G.C.B, placed on 
the Fixed Establishment of Generals. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent on the death of I “5 - 
General Sir F. Ashworth, Col. 4ith Foot, on let Aug : Major-Gene 
F. Macintosh, Col. 90th Foot, to be Lieut.-General; Major-General T. H. Fr: a, 
K.C.B. the Senior Supernumerary, promoted for distinguished service, to be plac ed 
on the Fixed Establishment of Major -Ge nevals ; Brevet-Lieut.- J.K. Jauneey, 
half-pay, as Major Unatt. to be Col.: Brevet-Major J. H. Purves, half-pay, as 
Capt. Unatt, to be Lieut.-Col; Capt. C, Fansh: awe, Royal Engineers, to be Major. 

To be Majors in the Army—C apt. ©.'J. W. Norman, 72d Foot ; Capt. A. J. 
Nixon, Rifle Brigade ; Capt. M. Dillon, Rifle Brigade. 


Cradr. 
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to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 


to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 


rtson, from half-pay Unatt. ; 














Bankrupts.--Epwax» Brxsamin Contixs, Hereford Place, Queen's Road, New 
Peckham, market-gardener—Mama Euzanern Cartrwric nr, Shernborne, Nore 
folk, hop-merchant—Tnomas Hopusox, Aldine Chambers, P aternoster Row, book- 





Lambeth, chemist—THomas Ma- 
Tuovas Goorney, Half Moon 


seller—Roverr Apvo_rn Farmar, Mount Street, 
cutx, Peterborough, contractor—Jonx and Jous 
Street, Bishopgate Street Without, coopers—Joun Harnison and Jousx Garrorp 
Brioes, Austinfriars, oil-brokers—Epwarp Ler, Shrewsbu iy, ironmonger— 
Wituiam and Joun Grearorex, Leicester, boot-manufacturers- James Witsox, 
Birkenhead, engineer—Wittiam Ricuetiev Honors, Manchester, merchant. 

rotch Sequestrations. —Bvenanay, Glasgow, builder—Roxsenrson, Blackford 
farmer—O"’Dowxrt, Glasgow, grain-merchant—Drrim, Irvine, grocer—G) MMELL, 
Glasgow, wire-rope-manufacturer—Arri, Glagow, tea-merchant, . 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, AvUGusT 13, 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Wexry Taruam, Charing Cross, gun-maker. 
nkrupts.—Samver Fisuer, Birmingh: am, tailor—Cuant rs IRRsoN the younger, 
Northampton, builder-—Wintiam Nash, Newport, earrier—Davip Hvcurs, Gre- 
sham Street, scrivencr—Cunisroruen DENMAN, Ripley, Derbyshire, linen-draper— 











grocer—Ttomas Wruipox, Peterborough, 


Joseru Fosrer, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Worsted-manufacturer— 


grocer—Ezera France, Dudley Hill, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Jawesand Winiiam Saunpers, Abergavenny, nurserymen. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Doxatpson, tenant of the farm and mill of Balmerino, 
Fiteshire—M‘Mi.tayx, Greenock, shipowner—-Smartr and J. Musranp, Montrose, 
merchants—M‘CaLicm, Glasgow, bain 


PRICE 8 CURRENT, 











BRITISH FPUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes 
SperCentConsols . | 963 ne | eek O86) 
Ditto for Account .. 963 93 908 
$ per Cents Reduce a jcnevens 97; } 97 97} 
New 3 per Cents 973 97} 07 
Long Annuities ............ -— _— 1g 
Annuities 1885) ......... Is} 183 —_—- 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent | 227 27 «| «(887 
India Stock, 10} per Cent i— | 217 — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per dics | 36 32 35 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ..... i— | -- —— 
Jadia Bonds 4 per Cent ..........0005 } w 6 | 1s 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
French 44 p.ct 





























































Austrian .......cceceees Sp -—— 
“= 994 og 
Ditto .. 24— _— . Sys 
Brazilian .... 6-— 103) r cotaaen se 1853 46k 
Khuenos Ayre . 7S4 | Russian ...... 18, 
cones hewn 6 — | —— | Sardinian . 91 
anish 5—!/| —— Spanish .... “4 
a, ° wt—=— - Ditto New Deferr 273 
Duteh (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2} — | 654 | Ditto Passive .........66seeeeee 10) 
DOR vosncccnssce 4 — | Wh Turkish.... .. | 90% 
Peemch ..ccrccccscccccses 3 — | 68f. 50c. | Venezuela i 4} 
SHARES. 
Last Oficial Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rarewave— | Baxxs— 
bristoland Excter......seeses | 4} Australasian .. 0.666. ccceeeeeeee ! 8s? 
Caledonian .........+++ . sz Mritish North American, 87} 
Chester and Holyhead .. oo | 37 CRY 2. ccccccccsevcoveces 63, 
Hastern Counties. .........00055 61} Colonial ..... 566-6000 30 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 653 Commercial of London ......... 204 
Glasgow and South-Western...) -— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd vk 
Great Northern j 101] LONGOD ...cccccccssscvsceeesece j 47) 
Great South. and West. Ire’ land } dos London and County . 30% 
Great Western. ..........0000+ | jue London Chrtd. Buk of Australia! 205 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..... | 9 exd, London Joint Stock......60-++ ' 32 
Lancaster 4 —_— London and Westminster . -| 46 
London, Brighton,& South Coast) 110 ex n, National Bank . — 
London and Blackwall ........ bex d, National Provincia | 77\ 
London and North-Western... 92 New South Wales } 474 
London and South-Western... Oriental ......++++ . 3s) 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln Provincial of Ireland, . 63 
Midland South Australia...... | gag 
Midland Gres Union of Australia. 7 
North British,........-..+ | Union of London, 2 
North-Eastern—Berwick...... Unity... .ccccvccccces -- 
North-Eastern—York ......... Western Bank of London....... 32 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolv« rhi ainpton Docas— ( 
Scottish Central ... East and West India .........+- | 26exd 
Scottish Midland London .....660eeeeee /1065 ex d 
South Eastern a St. Katherine . oat exd 
Fastern of Fra Victoria ...ccccccceeceeeeeees | Whexd 
Fast Indian MISCELLANEOUS 
Geelong and Melbourne cool Australian Agric / 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada ....../ 40 British American Land. . ae 
Great Indian Peninsular | 21 Camada ... cc cceeceeenes .* 120 
Great Western of Cana¢ a i Crystal Palace ere +. 1; 
Paris and Lyons ....... oof 32 Electric Telegraph . , 100 
Mines— | | General Ste ! 25 
Australian .....ccccnceeeeseeees ie— | National Dise 3 
Krazilian Imperial .... : es -_ | London Discount. 
Ditto St. John del Rey. ° 11} | Peninsular and Or 
Cobre Copper. .......+ .| —— | Royal Mail Steam.. 
Khymney Lom ....ceeeeeeeee cee -_ South Australian 
BULLION. Per oz. e int Cakes a . we 
‘ . 2 a7 ‘0 r, Brit Cakes £107 10 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 ion a ‘Ish Bars... 615 0.. 71 0 
Mexican Dollars ........0es0005 0 411) Lead, British Pig . * 94 0 0.. 008 
Silver in Bars, Standard, 0 5 of! Steel, Swedish Keg.. woe. 0006 








— oe Lane, Aug. 13. 











a @ 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... “~ to 50 Pine...... 
Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 39— 47) Peas, Hog.. 
ane New. 40—43 White F. 51 — 56 Maple .... 
secees 43—45 . Rye ........ 34—36 White. 
Ww hite Old O— ©, Barley...... 22— 29 Blue .... ne 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. O0— 0 Beans, Tic ks 38—43 poste. +. 299-31 
New ...... 47—45 Malt, Ord... 55—60 Harrow... 43—49 | Fine ..., 32—33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIxX-W ‘REKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 7. Per o. (tegen of England and Wales. 
« 44s, 10d, | Rye .. Is. 94, Wheat dis | Rye .....+. Sle. 10d, 
S13 Heans...... Barley . Be - 3 
27.=«6 Peas .....0. Oats ...... 270 Cn Pe - # 
FLOUR, | PROVISIONS. 
Town made .......... er sack 43s. to 46s, | Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. Od. per dos. 
BOCONAS 0. cece cececeseeeceeees — 39 Carlow, 5/. 4s. to Sl. 8s. per owt. 
Essex and> rdship 32 — 34 Kacon, Irish .........++ per owt. 68%, — _ 
Norfolk and ‘Stoc ton 12 — 33 . - 





American ... 
Canadian _- 
Bread. éid. to 744. the 4b. loaf. 





a 
Bags, French, per 120, be ba to 7s. 6a. 


BU TCH ERS’ MEAT. 


meres AND b Y we NHALL.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at THE 
d. 

















. s. a. a. d. 8. d. CATTLe-MARKRET. 
Reef... 3 0 to 3 “6 to 4 0 e 3 8to4 4tod 8 a ee” fy 
Mutton @ 4—4 O0—4 4 we 4 4 — 4 B— 5 O} Rensts.. ‘ 1 Biz 
Veal... 3 O—4 O0—4 4 40—4 6—410! Sheep. ‘sates: 
Pork... 3 O—3 8—4 4 .... 3 4—3 8—4 Of Calves.. 385. 
Lamb. 4 0—46—5 2... 48—-5 0—6 4 Pigs .. Se creed 
° To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 68.) Down Teme ........... per Ib. we te 164, 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 112 | Half-bred Wethers........+.+ 4) 
sa «262 Leicester Fleeces . oe is - 0 
o=—- @} Combing Skins socesevoes ww DB— Ww 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMiTHPIRL . Wuirecnares. Compraranp, 
Hay, Good .....6++ 65s 76s seeeee ° ate, 
Inferior 60 
New .. 60 
Clover .... 90 
Wheat Straw 30 





MISCELLAN BOUS., 


GROCERIES 












Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s aa. to 2s. 3¢d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. dds 
Congon, fine ..... 1 —2 6 Krandy, Best Brands . coor © 4 —10 O 
Pekoe, tlowery . me ° —46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 5 — © 8] 

In bond— Duty Is . ba per Ib. Saltpetre, Kef....perewt. 42 6 — 43 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. Tos. Od. to 90s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 475. Od. to Sl. Od.| Tallow. oe = Cc... per ewt. 4 6-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. Od. to 70s. Od. do darediddes o—- eo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 20s, Od. to 24s. Od.! Rape oil, "Engin refined “3 6-46 0 

Sugar, Muscovado Jiverage... 27s. 3d. | rown, @a@0o0-u% @ 

West India Molasses .... 12s. 6d. to 17s. Od.| Linseed O....... o-nus3 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil . o-n 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, Os.to Os.) Palm Oil... ....e0e005 -86o- 00 

Shaws.......+ o— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, pertoa. ‘210 0 220 @ 
York Regents. cedvecd te +» © — © | Coals,Hetton........ oes 18 O— O08 
Scotch 4, cerreversesesceces O — O TOS ciscsccesecees OO mm 0 @ 








870 
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IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSI- 
CAL FESTIVAL in aid of the FUNDS of the GENE 

RAL HOSPITAL, Avovsr 31, Serremnen 1,2, and 3, 1858. 
DETAILED PROGRAMMES, containing full particulars 
as to the Performances, Prices of Admission to the Hall, 
Strangers’ Committee, Days of Ballot for priority of choice 
and selection of Places, ‘Special Railway Arrangements, 
Lodgings, &c., are now ready, and may be had GRATIS on 
application to Mr. Henry Hower, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, who will also afford any 

other information required. 


OUTH KENSIN 
The NEW ROOMS conts 
mental Art pe NOW OPEN to the Public daily. 


pNpia SERVICE C¢ OMPETI TIVE 
EXAMIN ATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are 

the India Civ 
ofthe Crow 
ance of Mr. 











NGTON MUSEUM, 


ing the Collection of Orna- 












J es under the Government 
tev. Dr. Evesron; with the 
ever, Author of “ British 
and other 
the 





y the 


Sroar 





assist 
India,” 
well-qualified Pro- 
Principal, Hanwell! College, 


Ju 
“The British Officer,” &. ; 





fessors. Address the Rey 


Middlesex x. 
UEE ns COLL EGE 
and 68 A ms 
Royal Che 
for grantin: 





LONDON, 67 
W.—Incorpors rte d by 
1} lucation of Ladies, and 







—The Lord bishop of London. 
Principal and Chairman | yo ye ry Rey. the Dean of West 
of the Commmittee of ¢ 
Education, J minster, 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

The MichacImas Term will commence on Monpay, OcrorEn 
4th. The Preparatory Class for Pupils under thirteen, will 
open on Monpay, Serremuen 27th. 

Pupils are received as boarders within the walls of the 
College by Mrs. Wit tiams, under the sanction of the Council 
and Committee, 

Prospectuses containing full particulars as to Classes, 
Fees, Scholarships, and Examinations, may be had on appli 
cation to Mrs. Witiiams, at the College Office. 

The Anrual Report of the Council of Committe 
tion is printed, and may be had on applicatior 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, 





of Educa 


M.A 


QOCIE TY “for the DISC HAR GE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Venjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. P.R.S. F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 
At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Nespay, the 4th day of Jory 1858, the cases of 25 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 19 were approved, 2 r¢ 
jected, 1 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry 
Since the meeting held on the 7th of Juvy, 
of whom 17 had wives and 44 children, have 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales 
ense of whose liberation, including every charge 
nected with the Society, was 348/. 7s. ld. ; and the following 
Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Mrs. M. A. N. Astley 
Benefactions are r 
the Treasurer, No. 1, 


Dean. 











20 Debtors, 
been dis- 
the ex- 











seose A. £1 1 
ive cd by Benjy amin Lb ond | Cabbe ll, Esq. 
Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec 
S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocronrr 4th, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Coors, at 7 
o'clock p.m. 














LECTURES. 

Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 

Surge Mr. Lawrence. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 

Physiok and Morbid Ang atomy—Mr. Paget. 

Chy mistry—Dr. Frankland. 

Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 
Savory. 
SUMMER 

Materia Med 

Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr, Black. 

Midwifery, &¢.—Dr. West. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 

Practical Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 

Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr 
M 


r. Savory. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually. 
The in- patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical 











, 1859, commencing May 1. 
. Farre. 





Holden and 











Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out pa- 


patients are attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and 
Assistant-Surgeons 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT. —Students can reside 
within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle 
giate system, establishe d under the direction of the Trea- 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
ofthe Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive stude nts to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ZES, &.—At the end of the 
Winter Session, examinations will be held for two Scholar- 
ships of the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of 
the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained 
Mr. Houpen, or any of the Medical Surgica 
turers, orat the Anatomical Museum or Libra 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS_CHAN- 
DELIERS, forGAS and CANDLES, from “U. upwards. 
—A great variety of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lus 
tres, Decanters, Wine-glasses, Dessert Services, and every 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices A large 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the newest 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—44, Oxford Street. Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Establish 807. 






om Mr. Pacer, 
Otticers or Lec- 
y. 














| Clothing, various. 


prepared for | 


| one hour's distance by Rail from Waterloo Bridge 





OWER.—SALE, OF STORES.—By 
order of the Secretary of State for War, to be Sold by 
Public Auction in the Tower, on Weonrspay, the 18th of 
Avavust 1858, at eleven o'clock in the Forenoon precisely. 
THE FOLLOWING STORES— 

Tents. 
Accoutrements. 
Tools, various, 
Fire Engine. 


Great Coats. 


Waterproof Capes, &e. 

Blankets, various. 

Rags, Woollen, &c. 
Old Iron and Stee 1, and Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock, on 
three days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had at the 
War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 


THE OATLANDS 
OATLANDS PARK, IS 
and FAMILI 
bridge Stations of the 


HOTE L, 
OPEN FOR NOBLEMEN 
S, one mile from the Walton, or the Wey- 
South Western Railway and within 
Formerly 
the Residence of the Duke of York it has long been noted 
for the purity of the air and water; for its dry gravelly 
subsoil ; and for extreme beauty of its situation. Placed 
upon a noble terrace, it comm: ands one ofthe finest views 
y: and is within a drive of Windsor, Virginia- 

r, Claremont, &c. The Pleasure-Grounds are extensive, 
upon either side of the hreedwater Lake ; and comprise the 
famous Grotto, constructed by the Duke of Newcastle at 
acost of 40,000/ ‘ing the property of an Association 4 
Gentlemen, the Tariff is upon a strictly Moderate 
rticulars may be had of the Manager, No. 2, 
Exchange Buildings ; or at the Hotel 


NOBTHE RN ASSURANCE ( COMPANY, 
% MOORGATE STRE ET, - aamacaae 
oe 


Funds on 


: PA RK K 
























Roy: ai 





60, 
3lst Jan 


Amount of Invested 1858, 
3860620. 38. 5d. 
Directors 
Chairmen—The Right Hon. Lord Fanrst Braver, M-P. 


Director of the National Provincial Bank of England 
Gronet G. Axprason, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 
Mark Lane 
mAs Newman Fararnan, 

Farquhar, and Leech, 65, 
Drwean James Kay, Esq. of 

37, Threadneedle Strect. 
Sir Cuartes R. M‘Gricor, 

James's Square. 

Wittmasm Mitrer, 
Petersburg I 
Wittuam Wr 

Co. Melbourne ; 





Mesars. 





Esq. of Johnston, 


te Street 


Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co. 





Bart. 17, Charles Street, St 





isq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St. 
Piccadilly 
n, Esq. of Messrs We 
20, Threadneedle Street. 

Secretary—A. P. Frercuer 
warp Frenus. 








rarth, Ross, and 





Vice-Secretary—Fu 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE 
PAST THREE YL AKS 
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FIRE Pt 6 

LIFE PI 9 


INSURA Ni ( 
Sp £CLAL ADVANTAGES 
LIFE.—Residence allowed, without 





ra charge, in every 


part of the world distant more than 33 degrees from the 
Equator. 
having had all the important 


FIRE heyy Directors, 
ad practically surveyed, are enabled to offer un- 
ds rate s of 'remium and Condi- 





effec hee thei ir own and corre spond nts proccss Ss. 
GENCIES 
The Directors are ope n to receive applications for places 
in whic h the Company is s not alre dy repre ntec ad. 
cOM- 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 











Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. pot Sano Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jes res on, 2, Finsbur 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fre i rick’s Pl 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 





Ald 








ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed ez 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Mortgage 



















the Gover ent Stocks, and an income of 85,0007. a year. 
Premium to assure 100/, Whole Term. 
c ~ 
One Seven With Without 
Age. Year. Years. Profits Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 ..£019 9 £11510 .. 11110 
@o@. 33S. BF 2365 ..307 
me ua 2 SS os 3 OD 307 . 2410 
5O .. Ld dt .. 11910 468 .. 4011 
@. 3824. 37 O 612 9 .. 6 010 
MUTUAL BRANCH 





Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to cach policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared, this will allow a reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per ce nt on the sum assured 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for se years, or one-third of the premium may re 
main for life debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs haye been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 

The meetie al officers attend every day at a quarter before 

BE. BAT 












PTURFS.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT 
Wi TE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bs a ge being worn round the 
body, while the requisite reststi er is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATE Y EVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to x? goes 


__MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
LAS rie 


STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ond all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWEL1 (NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
gn ie an » light in texture, and i inexpensive, and are drawn 
> ean "aed stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to lés. each 


jouN” WillTE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 














2 o’cloe ES, Resident Director. 
ER FECT DIGESTION, SOUND 
LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, restored to the 


most enfeebled, without medicine, inconvenience, or ex- 
pense, by DU BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. 
Cure No. 51,916—*‘ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dy 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulen 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomiti gs, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent food.— Jolly, Wor- 
thing, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”’ 
teen years’ cough, indicestio i ‘ 
have been removed by Du I s Food—James Porter, Athol 
St. Perth.” Cure No. 4208—*“ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's Food. —Rev. John W. Fla- 
vell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.”’ In Canisters, Ib. 2s. 9d. ; 
2Ib. 4s. 6d. ; Sibs. 1)s.; 120bs. 22s. The 12)bs. carriage free on 
receipt of post-office order. Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 
Regent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pic 
cadilly ; also at 49 and 60, Bishopsgate Street ; at Abbis’s, 60, 
Gracechurch Street ; 330, Strand; 63, 127, 150, and 198, ox: 
ford Street; and through all Grocers. 










. 3905-—“« Thirteen 
4, and general debility 























GPOTTISWOODE and Co. PRINTERS, 


New Street Square, London, beg to announce that -_ 
the convenience of Members of Parliame nt, Parliamenta 
Agi s, Solicitors, and others, they have established a 

END OFFICE at 9, Parliament Street, W estminster, 











7S 
7 PPS’S COCOA.—Eprrs, Homeopathic 
y Che mniet, 170, Piceadilly, 112, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, and $2, Old Broad Street, City Manufactory, 
398, Euston Road. One pound and half pound pac kets 
only, ls. 6d. and 9d. Each packet is labelled as above, Sold 
by the prince ipal grocers. 


kK SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVEN ‘NDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepenwacn. It js 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ac count 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 

8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distille ry of Flowers, 1572, 

New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


DIMMEL’S SAVON DE L’IMPERA- 








TRIC A NEW and ELEGANT SOAP, prepared 
from aromatic herbs, whitens and softens the hands, arms, 
neck, &c. and produces a highly beneficial effect on the skin, 





Price ls. per box of three cakes. Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists. Rim»uet, Perfumer to her Majesty, sole propric tor 
of the TOILET VINEGAR, 96, Strand, and Crystal Palace 


] R. SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTR ACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup- 












tions, ples and other Diseases of the Skin, whether 
arising a vitiated state of the blood or m other 
causes rice 2s. 9d. and lds. per box, one large equal to 
four small. Sole agent in England, Woarrs, Chemist, 3 


Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London, 


, , r .E LY 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH,— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
P: sinful ope on, and will support and preserve teeth that 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
ation. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


ae eh ta Ta , . hr 

| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witiiam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenly,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of eve bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor- 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will b fixed to Lazenby’s Har- 

















































vey’s Sauce, prepared at the ori ‘warchouse, in addi- 
ntothe well-known labels which are “ted against 
mitation by = perpetual injunction in ry of 9th 





i 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman on are, London. 





DINNEPORD'S See 
FLUILD MAGNESIA 


years sanctioned by the most 
Profession, as an excellent re- 
adache, Gout, and Indi- 


URE 

has been for many 
eminent of the Medical 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, He 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Trep Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Ge Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


[JALLDYE,  &e.—248 

opposite Day and Martin's Avex. Ross has re- 
moved to this address in order to have more accommodation 
for the use and sale of his HAIR-DYE, which produces per- 
fect colours with little trouble of application. Sold at 
3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. Gd.; sent free in blank wre appers for 
fifty-four stamps. Avex. Ross’s HAIR DESTROYER or 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous hair from the face or 
hands without injury to the skin.—®%s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s 6d.; free in blank wrappers for fifty stamps. A. R.’'s 
CURLING FLUID saves the trouble of using curl-papers 
or irons, for immediately it is used to ladies’ or gentlemen's 
hair, a beautiful curl is obtained. Sent in blank wrappers 
same prices as the Dye. A. R.’s WIGS, 1/. 10s. 


NICOLL’S ESTABL isH- 


\ ESSRS, 
4 M Sare thus divided —NUMBER 114 REI 



















, High Holborn, 





















STRE their Dépot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gen - 
men's Evening and Morning D ; NUMBER 116, for the 





Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 113, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterproofed 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER 142 is their 
new Establishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles ; 
and NUMBER I44 contains their other Department for 
Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and 
cconomy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have secured wide 
spread confidence. The Wholesale Warerooms are at the 
rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz. 2 1, and 41, 
WARWICK STREET. The City Depot is at 21 and 22, 
CORNHILL; and the addresses of the various Agents are 
duly advertised in the journals of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 


y iw Hh 
Tee RISTS AND 

exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS' KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, Allayi 
oo at and Irritability, and immediat affording the pleas- 
g sensation attending restored sticity of the skin, 
r reckles, tan, spots, pimples, flush d discolouration, are 
eradicated by its app tion, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the . In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavtion.—The words “ ROW NDS’ KALYDOR” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS" in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


P{ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 

y ~ 73a ToT , 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FUKNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


manufacture of the 
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THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL THE LITERARY GAZETTE: 


Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, = 

j HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 

NOCK’S HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. Forty- 

fifth Edition, 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in rean. - UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- AND PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES 

TORY OF ROME. Thirty-secor ud Edition, 12mo. : > 

price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. Is Published every Saturday Morning in tim for the Early Mails. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- ea ; 

TORY of GREEC E. Twenty-eighth Edition, l2mo, Price Fourence, Stamped Fiverence. 

price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan, 

No Editions of these Works are genuine except they 

have the name of the Publishers, Ww HITTAKER and Co, 





Office, No. 4, Bouverie Stre et, Fleet Street, 
Where Communications should be sont, and Advertisements will be reecived. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW AND 
CHOICE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Worke 
of acknowledged merit in 





on the Title-page. 

Wairraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
————————— ——————————— 
CORREC TE D. AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 

OR THE ENG LISH STUDENT. 


In? hcg ontne te oo ame und Revised, 


LUGEL’S COMP 'L rE TE "DICTIONARY 

of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; 
adapted to the English Student. With Great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by C. A. Friixe, German 
Master at the Royal Mi ilitary Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. Hemaxn, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 
Professor of German at the Le mdon University College ; . ages ae 
and Joun Oxenronp, Esq. HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 

Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


= ag ig Sigh a Fy Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








Students, Travellers, Xc. By J. Oxenronrn and C, A, 
Ferre, Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. . aa . 
London: Wuirraker and Co.; Dvxav and Co.; and First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
D, Nurr. ‘ 
= number of Volumes required. 
NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISII DIC- 


TIONARIES. 
Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s, 
cloth-lettered, of 
DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 
I AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Originally 
Compiled by Neuman and Barerri; thoroughly Re- 


vised and Enlarged by the addition of many Thousand NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Words. By M. Sroanr, M.D. Member of the Uni- 


TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied, 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application. 





versity of Salamanca. In Two Volumes, Spanish and _ 

English and English and Spanish. . . . nad . oem 7 > amr —_ . AEEEDA + 
Also, recently published, New and Cheaper Edition, Completion of Mr. Lona 8 Edition og * THE ORA T IONS OF ( I¢ ERO, 
An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN AND BARET- In 8vo. price 18s. cloth, Vol. [V. (completing the Orations). 


TI’S SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Stu- 

dents, Travellers, &c. Square feap. price 6s. bound. THE OR ATION a/ OF (| IC yy | 0 
Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton vy ie i S ' } 4 l > 

and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Smith 


Elder, and Co. ; J. Bain; ELH xlgson ; Houlston and WITH A COM M ENTARY. &e, 


Co.; i T. and W. Boone; H. G. Bohn: T. Fellowes; _— g - 
D. Nutt ; P. Rol nd Routledge and Co.; Relfe $y GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A. Classical Lecturer at Brighton College, 
wethers ; anc a. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Me KE 1G HTLE y’ Ss ~ HISTOR ICAI AL Also, 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
i AND CLASSICAL WORKS, ; & > ee - ° . 
History of England. 2 vols, 12mo, New Edi- VIRGIL, Vol. I. containing the Eclogues and Georgies; with a 





tion, Cloth. .......eeseresceeeeeseees pottetees 4 0 Commentary, &e. By Joun Conixcron, M.A. Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each, Oxford ” P . 
History of Greece, 12mo. Sixth Edition, — 6 6 : a And Volume IT. in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


History of Rome. 12mo. Sixth Edition, ¢ loth. 6 6 


Questions onthe Historie t2mo......---eash FT THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES; with a Commentary, &e. 


History of India. &vo. ¢ Toth a ceecoveseseesencs 8 0 

History of the Reman Empire. l2mo. Second By F. A. Pavey, M.A. Editor of ** Eschylus,” “ Ovid's Fasti,” &c. 
EEE EEE EE OEE, 6 6 

Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 8vo. seneenmens 
ee ee are 12 6 . . 

The Mythology Abridged, 18mo, Sixth Edition, Previously Published, 





WO ccblndeddasctsvyvencctescssenigedsuess 4 0 1 r aoa 
Ovid’s Fasti. With Notes and Introduction, JESCHYLI S. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 18s. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth se eseeeeseenseeens 6 6 J ” 
gn gg TF lee CICERO’S ORATIONS. By Groner Lone, M.A. Vol. I. 1 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Weed-outs, feap. Vol. Il. 14s. 
1 





Svo. cloth .......0+... 6 6 9 ? ” 
Elementary History of En r 
GIO, BOUNE «ocr ciccccevcceveccssces 5 0 9 7) 33 \ ol. II. s. 


me Yep of Greece, 18mo, Sec ond . - — u ‘ 2 . 

EE a6 cncngn ccagenedenxessuesens 6 TY } oy } re] 

Sistasntery Histor of Rome. iird Edi- — EU RI PIDES. \ ol. I. By iy -§ A. I ALEY ’ M. A. I 6s. 
GR EE wishes. odeeesaesdeeneras oneseke > 

; These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, HORAC E. By the Rev. A. » & MACLEANE, M. A, 18s. 

' and by the Tutors at the Universities, and are admi- . 


ee HERODOTUS. By the Rev. J. W. Brakestry, B.D. 2 vols. 


‘ Warirraker and Co. Ave Maria sey s 
f Bn 32s. 


——— Price 
4 THE Al PHOR’s EDITIONS, 
T IT PS T > » . 
()ELENDOREF'S METHOD of LEARN- JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. By the Rev. A. J. MAcLEANE, 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- M.A. Price Ms, 
GUAGE in SIX MONTHS. = “ % ’ ‘ 
1. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written ex- TERENCE. sy the Rev. E. St. Joun Parry, M.A. 18s. 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr, H. G. O1- TE : sais 
LENDORFF. In Two Parts. Part I. Eighth Edition, London: WHITTAKER and Co. and GEORGE BELL. 
price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part IT, Third Edition, price 
12s, 8vo. cloth, The Parts sold separately. 





a eer 





. bas bl 3 Ay TRPS Yr "prog "TP ppenmw~ys 
.* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method THE AUTH RISED VERSION of the })* PORQ U ET ‘5 IN rE RESTING 
; adapted to the G cman, containing a new system of OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES; revised con- READING-BOOKS, 
: facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and densed, corrected, and reformed, Just published, in! | LETTRES de MADAME de PRASLIN, 3s. 6d. 
i rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, | thick vol. price 10s, | SILVIO PELLICO (Italian). 3s. 6d. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Horyoaxr and Co, 147, Fleet Street, London, E.C La FRANCE telle qu'elle est, &e. 3s. 6d. 
2. ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH, Written ex- | ——————___- —_— - 8 “ Ms ith Map 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ouien- In Z vols. 10s. 6d. | Benen ng aha ie E, for Youth. With Map, 


vonre. Svo. Seventh Edition. Containing a Treatise | WrORTHWODE PRIORY; a Tale by | yistomRk de FRANCE. 3s. 62. 





m the Gender of French Substantives, and an Addi- 7 ” 3 f 
tional Tr atise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth. EV bug age : a HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PREMIER, 3s. 6¢. 
- an an >» om » - SVERLEY. 2d Edition, price 6s. - : ay 
3, ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN, Written ex- S ce regate Street: and New London: Smurkix, Marsuant, and Co, ; and may 
peontly for the Rugiish Stadent, By De. 0. G.Gs- | “<*#00: 3. Maseuas, Aeeemgate Sweest; ane en be had of the Author at his ** Scholastic Agency,” 14, 
LENDoRFY. Svo. Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. a oe es 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


4. ADAPTED TO THESPANISH. /f the press. DR. LEE ON CLIMATES. 
KEYS TO THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND | p IE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON yey PORQUET’S S STANDAR D “WORK KS. 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, Prepared by the Author. HE MAIO VU DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
TUBERCULOUS DISEASE. With Notices of | pnelish, with Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. L 3 Ba ne ym 
It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- Se 4) ss ‘ed. a eer IL TESORETTO, to make Italian at Sight. 3s, 6d. 

selves of the present method to notice, that these are aSSay,) 0S. OG. : i ONVUERGAT iS j - N LENGLISU 

the only En glish Editions sanctioned ‘by Dr. Ollen- “A valuable summary of practical information.”— CONN ERSATION jin PPALIA? anc E - . 

dorff, y he d ther totally inadequate for | Westminster Review , or FRENCH and ITALIAN, 3s. 6d. each. 

Gor anc le deems any othe ota e e to € eve hanes ee ee A 7 ; 

the purpose of English instruction, and for the eluci- “ A judicious tre atise on the subject.” —Athenrum, ITALIAN LETTER-W RI TER, 3s. 6d. ; : 

dation of the method so strongly recommended by “ A very fair resumé of the relations of climate to ITALIAN PHRASE AND DIALOGUE BOOK, 

Captain Basil Hail, and other eminent writers, They pulmonary disease.” —Lancet. 3s. 6d. 

should be ordered wich the Publisher’s name, and, to NICE, AND ITS CLIMATE, 4s, ITALIAN ANNOTATIONS, 2s. 

— ee, every copy has its number and the au- SPAIN, AND ITS CLIMATE, 4s. A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s. Gd. 

w ithe howe Woche are Copyright HYERES, ET SON CLIMAT. 2s. London: Simrxix, Maxsnaus, and Co.; and may be 

. . : ee de London; Jonnx Cuvrcnti., New Burlington Street , had of the Author at his ‘“ Scholastic Agency,” M4, 





London: Wairraker and Co.; and Durav and Co. ; Seeng Shame » de 
and to be had of any Bookseller. ® Avams, 59, Fleet Street. Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, 
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Foolscap octavo, 
LONG VACATION IN. ‘CONTIN EN- 
TAL PICTURE GALLERIES. 
By T. W. Jex Bian, M.A. One of the Masters of 
Rugby School. 


Just Published, 8vo. with Map and Plan, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE DEFENCE OF CAWNPORE by 
the Troops under the orders of Major-General 
Cuaries A. Winpuam, C.B. November 1857, Written 
by Licut.-Col. Joux Avyr, C.B. Koyal Artillery. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 





London: . Joun w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, in fep cloth, price 6s. ~ 
N ENGLISH GIRL'S ACCOUNT of a 
MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT in the BLACK 
FOREST. Edited by the Author of * Mary Powell.” 
London: Arruur Hany, Virrvr, and Co, 
25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 544 R Pe with Eight 
Coloured Plates, price 1 
HE AQUARIAN NATURAL IST ; 
a Manual for the Se: a side. 
By Professor T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 
Joun VAN Voonst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





> A, 


This day is published, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

i UMBLE CREATURES—the EARTH- 

WORM and the COMMON HOUSEFLY. In 
Eight Letters. By Jas. Sanverson, assisted by J. B. 
Hicks, M.D. London, F.L.S. With Microscopic Ilus- 
trations by the Authors. 

Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 

AHH SCIEN price ls. ; post free for 13 stamps, 
SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 


Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician. 


London: Snerwoop and Co, Paternoster Row; 
Magn, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford 


Street ; and all Booksellers. 
MR. BENTLEY 
NAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
THE MUTINIES IN OUDH : 

An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege 
of Lucknow Residency; with some Observations on 
the Causes of the Mutiny. By Marri Ricuanp 
Gunstys, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 

8vo. with M: aps and Illustrations, 15s. 


Il, 
SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH 
THE KHAKEE RESSALAH ; 

OR MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE. 
During the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Roprerr Hrnry 
Wattace Dexxor, B.C.S, Post 8vo. with 

ILustrations, [In a few days. 


Ill, 
SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH, 
By Cursrorpurer T. Wixrer. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, l0s. 64. [On the 20th. 
IV. 
MY ESCAPE FROM THE MUTINIES 
IN OUDH. 
By a Wounded Officer, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 12s. 
{On the 2th, 


Vv. 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


By Georcr Aveusrus SALA, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vi. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 
Second Thousand, 2 vols. 12s, 


Vil. 
DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs, Casr, Widow of Col, Case, 32d Regiment. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vit. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
By mk eee. 
vols. 


A TIMELY RETRE SAT from MEERUT. 
By Two Sisters. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21». 


xX. 
FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN 
FIRESIDES. 
A Srory or rue Prorie cALLED QvuAKERs. 


By Mrs, Extts, Author of ** The Women of England.” 
"2 vols, aan 8vo. l2s. 


CURIOSITIES “OF 
HISTORY. 
By Francis T. Beeknanp, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life 
Guards. 
Third Edition, in small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


XII. 
PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY, 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12s, 


XITT. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS. 
From the Earliest Ages . Christianity. By the Rev. 
New Edition, in one os «gl 8vo. 12s. 


XIV. 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
By D. M‘Cavsianp. 
Fourth Edition, small 8vo. with 19 Mustrations, 4s. 
Ricuanp Bextiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


NATURAL 


6s. 





~ 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY, — . 
PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; 
the Law of Consequences as applicable to 

Moral, and Social Science, 2 vols. Svo. price 
10s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS, 

Second Edition, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
London: Loxemax, Brows, and Co, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF GREY- 

SON’S LETTERS EDITED BY THE AUTHOR 

OF “ THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 

Just publishe sd, in crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 

NELECTIONS FROM THE CORRE- 
K SPONDENCE OF R. E. GREYSON, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of ** The Eclipse of Faith.” New 
and Cheaper Edition, comple ae in OneVolume. 


HE 
or 
Mental, 


The 











* These are the letters of : a | There “3 aneatness, an apti- 
very able and accomplished | tude, thfulness of state- 
man, deeply impressed w ith ment s king of common- 


| place thi which are often 
very stri in these let- 
ters.” —Guardian, 


the necessity of meeting dis 
tinetly and firmly on intel 
lectual grounds the infidelity 
of educated sovcicty. . . 74 

London: LoxaMAx, Brown, and Co. 


TATE ON THE N ATURAL HISTORY OF 
FAMILIAR THINGS, 
Now ready, in 18mo. with 121 Wood-cuts, price ls. 


sewed, 

HE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER ; or 

the Science of Familiar Things: in which the 
Principles of Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
are systematically developed from the Properties and 
Uses of Familiar Things Part 1V. Tae Natural 
History of Familiar Things— The AnrmmMAL Kinepom ; 
containing a familiar Explanation of the Structure 
and Classification of Animals. By T. Tarr, F.R.A.S, 
late of Kneller Training College; Author of various 
other elementary Mathematical ‘and Scientific School- 


“MR. 








. I. comprising the Chemistry, the Mechanics, 
and the Physics of Familiar Things, 3s. 6d, cloth; or 
3 Parts, ls. each, 
London : 


and Co, 


Loxnomax, Brown, 


“NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. 
WILLIAM HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, &e. 

In fe a 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLIT I 

CAL. For the Use of Schools and Colles ges. By Wu- 
Liam Hrones, F.R.G.S 

Orin | Parr l—e urope, price 3 

2 Parts, ,” 1l.—Asia, Africa, 


W. Hughes's MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRA- 
PHY, Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive. With 4 
a a od Mg aps. Feap. Svo. 2s. 
Hughes’s Manual of Mathematical Geography 











3s. 6d. cloth. 
America, and Australia. 
(4s. 


1c OXSTHUC TION of MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, 


ke. Price 4s. 6¢. 
od in Gleig’s School Series, for the Use of Beginners, 
W. Hughes’s Child's F irst Ge ography, 18mo. 9d. 
W. Hughes's Geography of the British Empire, 
18mo. Ls. 
W. Hughes's General Geography, 18mo. price 1s. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN DIC ‘TION AKLES AND LiAl- 





New and Cheaper Eaition, in square 12mo., price 
10s. 6d. bound. 
NHE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 
i The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 6s. 
§/The ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONARY. 5s. 
Also, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 





Separately 





RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, New and 
Cheaper Edition, 

s (The LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 15s. 
Separately | phe ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. 


Also, New and Cheaper Fdition, in 4to. price 31s. 6d. 
cloth, 

RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Second Edition. 

Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s. bound, 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


| TIONARY 


London: Loxemayn, Brown, and Co. 





EW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of 
APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Prof, SuL- 
mivayn, LL.D. (of the Irish National Education Board.) 
1. Geography Generalized ; with an Introduction to 





yrs | and Geology ; 24th Edition ...... 12mo. 2s. 
2 Introduction to Geography and History; 4lst 
—_— Wit vied uate Shee ionetnn What uehs denntannens 3. 


. The Spelling-Book Sapentenens 53d Edition. 
Is, 4d. 

4, An Attempt to Simplify English Grammar; 33d 
— PUbéGhée Cenc debe cecunencesetehesundessecel -1s. 


6. The Dictionary of Derivations; 7th itdition "Qs. 
The Literary Class-Book; or Readings in Eng- 
lish Literature; 5th Edition ...... Royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
“Dr. Sullivan's school- | distingushished by one great 
books have been mainly in- | principle—that ofsimplifying 
strumental inmakinga name! the subject taught, and of 
for the system of education | bringing out, in a few plain 
pursued in the National | and striking rules, the great 
Schools."’— Irish Querterly | leading ideas of the science 
Review. | in hand.’'—Dublin University 

“Dr. Sullivan's school } Magazine. 
books, seven in number, are | 

G The Circulation of these Books in Ireland, 
Great Britain, and the Colonies, amounts to upwards 
of 149,800 copies per annum, as appears by the follow- 
ing return, from Messrs. Alex. Thom and Sons, the 
Government Printers in Ireland— 

“ By referring to our books we find that 449,500 copies 
of Professor Sullivan's school-books have been printed in 
our establishment within the last — years. 

“Ist aay 1858. Arex. Thom and Sons.” 
London: Loxamax, Brows, and Co. ; ; Dublin: M. and 
J. SULLIVAN, 





Just published, l vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
Hi CATECHISM "OF POSITIVE RE- 
LIGION. Translated from the French of Av- 
custr Comtr, by Ricnarp Conorrvr, M.A. Author of 
*«The Roman Empire of the West,” Ke. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged, ‘1s. ; or ls. od. post free, 
ACATION THOUGHTS on © APITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. By Carrs Puaruups, 
A.B. one of her Majesty's Commissioners of the Court 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Rineway, 169, Piecadilly, W. ; 
A. W. Besyert, 5, Bishopgate Without, E.C, 


ILLUST — a WITH 856 - — AVINGS. 
s day is publishe 


HE BOOK “of Fr ARM IMPLEMENTS 
and MACHINES; by James Suicut and Rourrr 
Scorr Bury, Engineers. Edited by Hrexry STEPHENS, 
F.R.S.E. Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &e. 
Inl vol. large 8vo. uniform with the “ Book of the 
Farm,” price 2/7. 2s. 
A Detailed Prospectus may be had on application to 
the Publishers. 
Wii.iam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 





RAREY ON HORSE-TAMING, ILLUSTRATED, 


Price 2s. boards ; or free for 28 stamps, 
DAREY ON HORSE-TAMING; with 


\ Great Additions, by the ‘* Hunting Correspond- 
ent of the Illustrated London News,” describing in 
detail the Straps used, Mode of Operation, Place for 
Operating; and Three Chapters on Riding and Hunt- 
ing forthe Invalid and Timid, Mlustrated with En- 
gravings, showing—Placing First Strap on Horse, 
Horse with Straps land 2, Horse Struggling, Horse 
Conquered, Horse Lying down Tamed, Zebra with 
Straps, and Modern Bits, Saddles, Xe. 

With this Illustrated Volume any one may make 
themselves fully acquainted with Mr. Rarey’s system, 
London : Grorce Rovtiener and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 


18, Great Mestesengh Stree et. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA, By J. C. Jzarvrresoy. 
2 vols. with Portraits. 21s. 

“ This is a work not merely of great industry and 
care in its compilation, but of singular judgment and 
acuteness in its critical remarks. It is exceedingly 
interesting, and forms a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the day.”"—Chronicle, 


THE OXONIAN in THELEMARK- 
EN; or Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway. 
With Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. 
By the Rev. F. Mereatrr, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Author of ** The Oxonian in Norw: ay,” 2 vols. 
Plates, 21s. 

** This new book is as lively as its predecessor ; its 
matter is as good, or better,”— Eraminer. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST 
a 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, MONGO- 
LIA, the KIRGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TAR- 
TARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. Royal 8vo. with 50 
Illustrations, including numerous beautifully Coloured 
Plates, and a Map, 2/. 2s, bound. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 


2 vols. with fine Portrait, 21s. 


THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL ; 


her Life and Letters. By Lady Groreiana FuLLeR- 
ron, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 
THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 


Lady Cuatrerton. 3 vols. 
** Lady Chatterton’s best novel.”"—Ezaminer. 


RUMOUR. By the Author of 


** Charles Auchester.” 

“* A very clever, musical, and artistic novel.” —Dub- 
lin U ‘niversity Magazine. 

“« This is another of those brilliant works for which 
this author has before been celebrated. In a former 
work the reader was charmed with the portraiture of 
the gifted Mendelssohn—here he will find one not in- 
ferior, of the immortal Beethoven.”’—Sun. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 


PETER, By G. W. Tuonrnovry. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


By Joun Epmunpv Rerapx. 3 vols. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


Parpor. 3 vols. 
HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 


London: Printed by Josnru Ciavron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrru Cra¥- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London ; "and Published by the aforesaid 
— Ctarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinc* 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Satvavar, léth Acavat 1853, 

















